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“Say Setty, that talk of 
Yours had zeal 
punch UES 


Enthusiasm in your society meetings 
grows out of good talks and lively dis- 
cussions. They in turn grow out of ade- 
quate preparation and the use of the 
proper source materials. Westminster so- 
ciety materials, because they are keyed 
to the interest of a particular age group, 
are always stimulating. Follow Me, a lit- 
tle magazine of daily devotions written 
for youth, is another fine source of in- 
spiration, not only for personal use but 
also to help prepare for the society or 
class meeting. Write for the booklet 
which describes all the Westminster 
graded materials for Intermediates, Sen- 
iors, and Young People—‘“Teaching the 
Christian Religion to Youth.” 


Address THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
925-J Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, if 
you would like descriptive material or sample 
copies of Intermediate Pupils in the Society, 
Senior Pupils in the Society, or Follow Me, 
the devotional guide for youth. 


COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
and all Bible Readers who wish reli- 
able sources of information and help 


PELOUBET’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


By REV. F. N. PELOUBET 


Founder,“‘Notesonthe International Sunday-School Lessons” 

Latest and Most Up-to-Date Bible Dictionary. 
Comprehensive, concise, and accurate. Enables any- 
one to understand every passage in the Bible. In 


simple language it gives a full account of all topics 
mentioned—every place, nation, event, custom, in- 
strument, animal, etc. ‘‘ By far the best Bible Diction- 
ary for everyday use.”-—Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 
812 pages. 508 illustrations. 14 maps. Price, now $2.00 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by REV. C. H. IRWIN, D.D. 
General Editor, Religious Tract Society 
With Introduction to Each Book of the Bible 
and 25,000 Text References with Explanations 
This work, four years in preparation, explains the 
Bible verse by verse, and comments oneach. The one 
Bible commentary acceptable to all denominations. 
660 pages. 32 full-page illustrations. Maps of Bible 
lands in colors Price, now $2.00 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 


“Next to the purchase of a Bible, I would advise you 

toget CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE.’’—D. L. Moody 

This new edition is the most accurate and complete 
concordance to the Old and New Testaments. Con- 
tains more than 200,000 references, and is the only 
edition including references to the Revised Version. 
Printed in black-face type. 


783 pages Price, now $2.00 


At all booksellers, or from 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Winston Building Philadelphia 


for an 
$1.50. 
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The Quest for God 
Through 
Understanding 


By PHILIP HENRY LOTZ 
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A companion volume to the au- 


thor’s The Quest for God Through 
Worship. 


A discussion-guide which may or 


may not be used with the worship- 


volume. 


Scripture References 


Selected Quotations 
Discussion of Theme 
Questions for Discussion 


Suggested Readings 


There are fifty-two chapters 


grouped under appropriate monthly 


themes. Each chapter is adequate 


hour’s discussion. Price 
ORDER FROM 


YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 
THIS IS A BETHANY PRESS BOOK 
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“Such trees must battle doggedly 
The blasts and bear the scars” 
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Come Unto Me Att Ye Tuat Lasor AND ARE HEAvy LADEN 


Almighty and merciful God, we beseech thee 


to hear the desire and prayers of our heart for all who 
labor. 


For all who till the land and break the rocks, for those 
in frequent peril of the sea, for those in the dark 
and danger of the mines, 


For all who labor in factory, store, and office, for 
all who work on the highways of commerce, for 
all who teach and transmit the treasure of 
intelligence. ... 


We pray to thee, O Lord. 


From the evils of child-labor and ill-paid toil, from the drive 
of greed, from over-work and the fear of unemployment 


O Lord, deliver us all.... 


That the oppressed may feel the salvation of freedom 
that the immigrant may live among us without suffer 
ing contempt, that our commonwealth may be loyal ti 
the higher law of justice, that industry may join al 
workers in good will and brotherhood, 


We beseech thee, to hear us, O God. 


—WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCE 


The Journal This Month 


ae ever-present social problem and what religious edu- 
cation can do about it receive first place in the Journal 
this month. 

The picture on the front cover strikes the eye with the 

beauty that there is in sheer mass and power. It symbolizes 
the mechanical and social sides of our industrial order. 
- On the frontispiece opposite is an unusual and little- 
known picture of a familiar New Testament scene. Beneath 
are selections from one of Walter Rauschenbusch’s “Prayers 
of the Social Awakening.” Permission to use this prayer has 
been graciously given by Mrs. Rauschenbusch. Dr. Josiah 
Strong once said that this book of prayers by Dr. Rauschen- 
busch would be better known a thousand years hence 
than it is today. He added that it would be recognized as 
the “Thomas 4 Kempis” of social Christianity. 

Then come articles on various phases of the social prob- 
lem. Dr. Scotford introduces us to what is at once a project 
in adult education and in social education. Mr. Howard 
lists the materials that are at hand for discussion groups 
in the task of making the Christian ideal effective in our 
world. Miss Jones then grapples with the urgent question 
of how to interpret unhappy social facts to children. Mr. 
Throckmorton deals with actual projects that can be han- 
dled and many of which have been handled in the church’s 
program of social education. Professor Hartshorne dis- 
cusses the place of propaganda in an educational program 
with the implications of his point of view for any movement 
for social change. The place of social conditions in juvenile 
crime and other phases of that problem are handled by an 
experienced judge. In ““What Are the Facts?” crime and 
delinquency are set forth factually. Thus many phases of 
the social problem are covered. 


Lay Workers in Christian 
Education 


es education has been largely a lay movement. 

In the origin and development of the Sunday school, the 
vacation church school, and the young people’s society, lay 
people have had an important and a determining place. 
Their central contribution is written in the record. In that 
all rejoice. ¥ 

The professional leadership in the movement is of com- 
paratively recent origin. It is, however, an important factor 
in the program of today. This also is well-known and writ- 
ten in the record. For such leadership there is always a 
large place. 

The movement is the richer for the significant contribu- 
tion of each of these. It is a fellowship of all, including men 
and women, boys and girls, professional and lay workers, 
adults and children. It is at its best when these groups share 
in Christian fellowship, enrich and supplement each other, 
and thus forget the differences, so largely superficial, that 


divide them. When one speaks of one group he must not 
forget this deep unity prevading all. It is only in the light 
of this unity that.we here discuss the lay worker as such. 

In spite of this unity in the total task some people have 
actually wondered if the professional element would push 
the laity out of an important place in the leadership of the 
movement. When one recalls that there are upwards of two 
million lay leaders and only a few thousand professionally 
employed he sees at once how falsely based is such a claim 
or fear. Unless religious education is going to change so in 
its nature that those of us who know it today would scarcely 
recognize it, the statistics alone make it clear that lay 
workers in large numbers and for important tasks there 
must be. 

The place of the lay leader in the movement demands 
careful consideration. Just as with the professional leader, 
there are things that by all means he should do, and in 
larger measure than ever before. Some of these may be some- 
what new and others will merely be a strengthening of 
what lay persons have always done. 

For example, there is this urgent modern problem of cap- 
turing the public imagination on behalf of the moral issues 
of our time and of the significance of religious education in 
meeting those issues. Professional leaders need to be sup- 
ported and guided by laymen at this point. If we are really 
to move out to “reach the unreached” there must be a 
larger place for organized salesmanship of good ideas, in 
the best sense of the term, than there is now. Laymen can 
do these things. Their skill and drive can supplement the 
more technical skills of the professional leader. 

There must be a larger place in the future than in the 
past for those total situations in the church and the com- 
munity in which ideals and attitudes are created. In fact, 
the heart of true religious teaching was defined by one of 
the leaders of the movement some years ago as the creating 
of fellowship. We have not yet caught up with the mean- 
ing of that statement. Lay workers, both men and women, 
can help us to catch up. Fellowship among adults them- 
selves and their fellowship with children and young people 
should be at the heart of the life of the church. The method 
for creating this springs out of the heart and not out of 
books on methods and skills of teaching in the more narrow 
sense. Professional training is not needed to master this 
core of the teaching art. Here is almost an entirely new 
direction for lay leadership. 

The money that has supported Christian education 
has always been lay money. It will continue to be. More 
money, to meet emergent and growing needs, will be needed 
in the future. Lay leaders, in proportion as they share in 
these and other really important features in the program 
itself, will contribute the money that is needed, not at some 
other group’s demand, but through their own inner interest 
and desire. 

For the skills of teaching as such, then, what? In regard 
to these it must be said in all fairness that there is much more 
competent work now being done by lay leaders than is some- 
times supposed. More than that, there is a potential lay 


leadership in our communities that we together need to tap. 
A public opinion and a concerted effort to reach this source 
must be one of the main efforts of the immediate future 
and is already being planned by the Committee on Leader- 
ship Education. And it may be that in the long run we will 
concentrate upon the training of a few of the two million 
and show them how to use the others as assistants in teach- 
ing instead of seeking to make them all equally competent 
in teaching as such. Significant experiments are already 
being made in this direction. This may be another of the 
new directions in which Christian education is to move in 
the future. And in so moving it will utilize the best in the 
old and capitalize the new ways of giving lay leaders their 
true place. 

The place of the lay leader is important; it grows through 
change; and in all our local churches and other agencies it 
deserves and will have more of the careful attention that it 
is now receiving. 


The above is the fourth in a series of editorials on nine major 
questions under the heading “New Directions for Christian 
Education.”” Next month the “unreached” persons and areas of 
life will be considered. 


Collaterals in Teaching 


lee HAVE a class at a certain place and at a set time; to 
have a teacher meet that class for the sake of teaching; 
to have the teacher prepared to deal with some problem or 
lesson while the class is in session; to be sure that that 
teacher will proceed according to reasonable and practical 
methods of good education,—these are usually thought of 
as the central necessities of what we know as teaching. 
Whether the teachers are dealing with life from the stand- 
point of religion or not, these things are regarded as the 
central parts of teaching. For such they are. 

There are also other phases, or accompaniments, of teach- 
ing to which we might apply the word “collateral.”’ They 
go along with teaching in this narrow sense and sustain and 
give effect to it just as collaterals in a business transaction 
guarantee and insure that that transaction will be completed. 

‘The personal relationship between the teacher and pupil 
is one of these collaterals of teaching. If that relationship 
is on a friendly basis of confidence and good will, the acts 
that go with the teaching period will have a much greater 
value than if between teacher and pupil there is a feeling 
of suspicion, dislike, and lack of respect. This relationship 
is not tied to one lesson or method but goes along with and 
supports all. 

The total church situation in which the pupil lives and 
moves is another of these collaterals of teaching. If children 
are welcomed, honored, understood, and made to feel at 
home in the total church, the task of teaching itself will 
be supported and strengthened. If they feel neglected, criti- 
cized, or imposed upon, good teaching becomes difficult or 
impossible. 

The spirit that prevails in the class as a whole is another 
of these necessary aids to effective teaching. If some mem- 
bers of the class feel ill at ease or jealous or suspicious in 
regard to other members, this attitude will affect the teach- 
ing experience. If, on the other hand, everything that goes 
on in the class is based on equality, friendliness, and satis- 
faction growing out of the experience within the group 
itself, the teaching will be much more fruitful. 
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The degree to which the ideals of the teacher are sup- 
ported by the ideals and practices of the church, the home, 
and the community, will have much to do with the effective- 
ness of the teaching itself. For a teacher to oppose gambling 
and to have gambling supported in a local festival by the 
parents of the pupils and the leaders of the church, creates 
a difficult situation in which to do good teaching. The col- 
lateral in this case is either lacking or inadequate. 

Such are some of the collateral aids to which we should 
give at least as much thought as to the more narrowed 
experience of teaching itself. For, they support and make 
effective all that one does in teaching. 


Facing the Temperance Issue 


S$ THIS ISSUE of the Journal goes to press plans are being 
A finally completed for the conference on temperance edu- 
cation which is being arranged by the International Coun- 
cil for the week between Christmas and New Year’s. This 
has been called because of the urgent request of denomina- 
tional and other leaders for concerted educational action 
in this direction and also on account of the well known 
seriousness and urgency of the present situation. 

This will be in the main a conference of editors, educa- 
tional leaders, and those responsible for social education and 
reform in the various denominations. Leaders of state coun- 
cils and of a few non-church agencies that operate in the 
church field will also be present. It will be primarily a 
planning conference to consider the present situation and 
to map out an immediate and long-term strategy for the 
educational program of the church in this area. The results 
will be reported later in these pages. 


Seo—— os ns 


The Goal and the Path 
Are One 


aes GOAL is already present in the path that 
leads you unto it. 

When you choose a direction for your life the 
distant fulfilment of that choice in a generous 
measure is already yours. 

The unattained Kingdom of Brotherhood for 
which you strive will today rid your heart of 
hate and empower you through love. 

. Truth, when sought with the whole self, will 
cleanse your thoughts of prejudice and purify your 
judgments of error. 

The Beauty in life and form and thought for 
which you reach will, in your very reaching, be- 
come partly yours. 

The Holiness that you glimpse and move to 
grasp in the future has thereby become a part of 
the present. 

And it is the same with evil as it is with good. 

For, the consummation of your purpose, even 
though distant and difficult, has the mysterious 
power of reaching back from the future and be- 
coming a part of the present act. 

Thus, in man’s Spiritual Pilgrimage, the goal 
and the path unto it are one. 


P. (Re Ee 
tee eee pene te De eee on 
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The Holy Spirit and Modern Meditation 


By Hornevyi Harr* 


HRISTIANITY did not develop 
( merely as a company of idealistic 
people living together in brother- 
ly love. It was that, but it also was far 
more, and its power came from deeper 
sources. Ihe early Christians believed 
themselves to be initiates into a spiritual 
fellowship, empowered, illuminated and 
inspired directly by the divine Spirit. If, 
with the aid of a concordance, we search 
out and classify the Bible pasages referring to the Holy 
Spirit, we find certain basic beliefs clearly emerging. Among 
them are the following: 


David, the prophets, Simeon, John the Baptist, and others 
before Jesus, were regarded by the New Testament writers 
as having been inspired by the Holy Spirit. See Mark 12:36, 
Luke 1:15, 41, 67; 2:25-27; Acts 1:16; Hebrews 3:7; 10:15; 
II Peter 1:21; but compare John 7:39. 


Jesus was represented as having been conceived of the Holy 
Spirit, as receiving the Spirit in bodily form at his baptism, 
as being filled with it, and as issuing orders by it to the disciples. 
(Luke 1:35; 3:22; 4:14; Acts 1:2.) 


The promise of Jesus that his disciples should be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit was fulfilled at Pentecost, and this ex- 
perience was extended to other believers, through prayer, bap- 
tism, and the laying on of hands by the apostles. See particularly 
John 14:15-17; Acts 1:4-5; 2:1-11. See also Acts 8:14-17; 
10:44-47; 19:1-6. 


The Holy Spirit was regarded as bestowing priceless gifts. 
These should be considered in some detail : 


A new dynamic was one of these gifts. It included energy, 
courage, divine love, hope, consecration, freedom, faith, spirit- 
ual security, and joy. “You will receive power when the Holy 
Spirit comes upon you.” (Acts 1:8, Moffatt) See also Luke 
4:14; Acts 4:31, 33; 13:52; Romans §:3-5; 14:17; 15:133 
II Corinthians 3:17; Galatians 5:22-23; Ephesians 3:16; I 
Thessalonians 1:5-6; II Timothy 1:14. 


Revelation of truth and giving of inspired utterance were 
also promised through the Spirit. “The Holy Spirit whom the 
Father will send in my name, will teach you everything and 
recall to you everything I have said.” (John 14:26, Moffatt) 
“The sons of God are those who are guided by the Spirit of 
God.” (Romans 8:14, Moffat) Read particularly I Corinthians 
2:10-16. See also Mark 13:11; Acts 1:1-2; 7:55; 15:28; 
Romans 8:26-27. 


Guidance of its possessors as to where to go and what to do 
was another gift repeatedly reported. See Luke 4:1-2; Acts 
8:26-29; 10:19-20; 13:2-4; 16:6-10; 20:22. 


Foretelling the future through the Spirit was also reported 
repeatedly. See Acts 11 :27-28; 20:23; 21:11. 


In addition to the above effects, the Spirit was represented 
as enabling certain people to speak in languages which they 
had not known before, to perceive invisible spirits, to heal, and 
to do other miraculous things. 

“One man is granted words of wisdom by the Spirit, another 
words of knowledge by the same Spirit; one man in the same 
Spirit has the gift of faith, another in the one Spirit has gifts 
of healing; one has miraculous powers, another prophecy, an- 
other the gift of distinguishing spirits, another the gift of 
‘tongues’ in their variety, another the gift of interpreting 


* Professor, Department of Social Ethics, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Hartford, Connecticut. 


January, 1938 


This is fifth in a series of 
devotional articles and medita- 
tion instruments prepared by 
Professor Hart on the general 
theme, “Christian Leadership 
in a Time of Crisis.” They are 
based on the author’s book, 
Livine RELIGION, which was 
inspired in part by the United 
Christian Adult Movement. 22, 


‘tongues.’ ” (I Corinthians 12:8-10) See 
also Mark 16:17-18; Acts 2:4-11} 13:9-I1; 
Romans 15:18-19; Hebrews 2:4. 


That interest in these phenomena led 
to abuses is evident from Paul’s discussion 
of the matter in the twelfth to fourteenth 
chapters of I Corinthians. He brought the 
matter up again in I Thessalonians 5:19- 
offering a fundamental safeguard: 

“Never quench the fire of the Spirit, never 

disdain prophetic revelations but test them 

all, retaining what is good and abstaining from whatever kind 
is evil.” (Moffatt) 


The examples of the gifts granted through the Holy 
Spirit as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles are paralleled 
in subsequent records. The annals of the Catholic Church 
are replete with reports of these spiritual powers. The early 
annals of the Methodist movement, and particularly the life 
of John Wesley, report many of these same phenomena. 
Early Quakerism, and especially the life of George Fox, 
include many examples. A number of current spiritual move- 
ments proclaim the continuation of these powers. All 
through this history the kind of dynamic and illumination 
which have given Christianity its power are in evidence, and 
also the same kinds of excesses and abuses which troubled 
Paul have kept recurring. In our own day, psychical re- 
search has begun to make systematic studies of some of the 
powers ascribed to the Holy Spirit in times past, and has, 
in the opinion of some students, confirmed certain types of 
experiences reported in the Book of Acts. 

The vital thing for us, at the present moment, in this 
Meditation Fellowship, is to verify for ourselves two of the 
basic miracles experienced by our predecessors; namely, the 
miracle of creative spiritual courage in times when dis- 
couragement and despair threaten to engulf us, and the 
miracle of spiritual illumination upon the darkest problems 
which perplex us. For some of us it has become a matter of 
demonstrated experience that these miracles are available 
today. When the disasters of our economic and:international 
life seem to lead us down into a gulf of hopelessness, or when 
our own personal failures begin to overwhelm us with a 
sense of futility and guilt, we can find unfailing deliverance 
from the impending gloom by retiring into the place of 
quiet, letting go of our bodies, ceasing to struggle inwardly, 
lifting up our being in devoted meditation, yielding our- 
selves utterly to the Supreme, and following unfalter- 
ingly the tested leadings which emerge out of that com- 
munion. When the perplexities of apparently insoluble prob- 
lems hold us baffled, or when we feel the need of wisdom 
higher than our own common thinking, to do our work in 
the world, we discover over and over again that illumination 
is to be had in this same inner sanctuary of meditation and 
God-ward opening of the soul’s windows. 

These two miracles have already been dealt with, in an 
expository modern mood, in the articles and assignments 
for October (the chapter on “Triumph Through Suffer- 
ing”), and for December (the chapter on “Creative Men- 
tal Work”). It is suggested that members of the Meditation 
Fellowship now return to these two chapters in Living Reli- 

(Continued on page 7) 


Adult Education 


in 
Nova Scotia 


By Joun R. Scorrorp* 


EN AND WOMEN can be led to hunger as rav- 
enously for education as for any of the other major 
satisfactions of life, according to Father M. M. 

Coady, head of the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University at Antigonish, Nova Scotia. For several 
years over a thousand study groups have been organized 
under its auspices every fall and winter. The education 
which these people seek so eagerly is quite different from 
that which is commonly associated with the word. The 
emphasis is not upon the abstract improvement of the mind 
but upon finding the answers to questions which have been 
posed for them by the circumstances of their daily lives. 

The natural sphere of influence of St. Xavier University 
is the eastern half of the province of Nova Scotia, which 
includes Cape Breton Island. The first settlers were French, 
who still maintain their identity in a number of compact 
communities, but the back-bone of the population is de- 
scended from a later migration of Scotch highlanders who 
somehow eluded the influence of John Knox but who finally 
fled from their native heather to escape the exactions of 
their landlords. One finds numerous communities which 
are both wholly Scotch and wholly Catholic, while Scotch 
names are common among the dignitaries of the Roman 
church. 

Fishing, farming and mining are the chief occupations. 
Many describe themselves as “farmer-fishermen,” each 
calling supplementing the other. Nova Scotia’s only indus- 
trialized area is in the northern part of Cape Breton Island 
where 100,000 people have gathered around the coal mines 
and steel mills of Glace Bay and Sydney. 

Nova Scotia has not prospered in recent years. According 


* Editorial Secretary, Commission on Missions of the General Council 
of Congregational and Christian Churches, New York City. 


Nova Scotia fishermen have become ardent cooperators 


Farmers con- 
structed this build- 
ing for the han- 
dling of their eggs 


to the statisticians, the cost of living is higher and the 
average income lower in Nova Scotia than in any other 
province of the Dominion. This is due on the one hand to 
the high prices for manufactured articles caused by a pro- 
tective tariff and to the uncertain price received for the 
chief item of export, fish, which is sold in a highly com- 
petitive world market. 

The adult education program of St. Xavier University 
approaches men on the economic level. “We might have 
begun with Shakespeare and worked down,” Father Coady 
likes to say, “but we do not believe that it would have 
worked so well.” The general thesis is that the only way 
people can permanently improve their circumstances is 
through the exercise of their intelligence. ““We take up 
whatever happens to be bothering us the most,” is the way 
one community described its sessions. 

The Extension Department has begun in small places 
and worked toward the centers. Workers have been sent 
to remote coves and cross-roads settlements. No community 
large enough to have a church has been ignored. The first 
step is to hold a mass meeting at which an attendance of 
anywhere from forty to ninety per cent of the available 
population is secured. The speaker, usually Father Coady, 
undertakes to shatter both the complacency and the inertia 
of the group. He points out to the people that they are 
missing many of the good things of life because they are 
living below their capacities; then he tells the story of what 
other communities are achieving for themselves through 
study and cooperation. 

At the close of this mass meeting the people are given 
an opportunity to organize into study groups which are 
to meet once a week throughout the coming fall and winter 
—a period when farmers and fishermen are not pressed 
for time. Because of the difficulty of getting together in a 
region where automobiles are scarce and the snow often 
deep, the groups rarely number more than twelve to eigh- 
teen members. At first the attendants were chiefly men, but 
gradually the women have become more active. The in- 
terest in these gatherings seems to hold up from year to 
year. At one place they have a library of their own and 
are quite vocal in their praise of certain pamphlets dealing 
with the cooperative movement. The University helps the 
study groups in every way possible. Mimeographed sheets 
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dealing with specific topics are available upon request. A 
number of small libraries are circulated in the different 
communities, while at central points there are larger col- 
lections. The study groups of a neighborhood meet to- 
gether several times a year to compare notes on each other’s 
progress and to listen to speakers from outside. At these 
meetings the success of the more effective groups tends to 
spur the others on to greater efforts. 

During the winter the University offers a four week 
short course for leaders with an attendance in excess of 
seventy-five, while in August it holds a three day “Rural 
and Industrial Conference” which attracts over a thousand 
representatives of the study groups and cooperative organi- 
zations. This is a sort of annual meeting at which everyone 
shares his experience. 

Nova Scotia has long, hard winters. Movies are inac- 
cessible and radios rare. The people have few social con- 
tacts and little amusement. The study group introduces 
them to new ideas concerning problems which continually 
stare them in the face. Gradually the conviction is born that 
there is a way out, that what one community has achieved 
another can do. Out of free discussion both plans and lead- 
ers gradually emerge. Real thought inevitably bears fruit 
in action. 

Each community is encouraged to approach its problems 
in its own way. There is no common pattern of action. 

At Ballantine’s Cove the farmers devote two months of 
the year to catching lobsters. Formerly they sold their lob- 
sters “on the wharf” for whatever the manager of the local 
lobster “factory” chose to pay them, which was often as 
low as eight cents a pound. After the study groups were 
organized the people began to inform themselves about the 
lobster business—where they went and what the prices 
were. The first step was for them to organize a cooperative 
and sell their catch through an agency in Halifax. Immedi- 
ately the price went up from eight to eighteen cents a 
pound. After two years the cooperative leased the local 
lobster factory and did its own packing and shipping, with 
the result that for the 1937 season of two months the lobster 
fishermen in the cooperative made $500 each on the average 
—which was a large proportion of their cash income for 
the year. As Father Coady puts it, ‘““There is nothing 
which encourages intellectual activity more than thinking 
which pays.’”’ One step leads to another. A credit union 
has been organized. Plans are on foot to buy the lobster 
factory and to add facilities for handling codfish. 

At Pomauet the starting point was eggs. Formerly the 
men of the community had spent their summers in the 
United States working at various trades. When the depres- 
sion put a stop to this they took to farming, and particularly 
to keeping chickens. But experience soon taught them that 
the more eggs they had to sell the less they could get for 


_ them. The study groups tackled that problem and finally 


concluded that the answer was to ship their eggs cooper- 
atively to the city of Sydney. This involved organizing a 
cooperative and hiring a man to do the candling, grading, 
packing, and shipping. When it became desirable to put up 
a building where this could be done efficiently they accumu- 
lated funds with which to buy the necessary lumber from 
their egg money, and then did the necessary work them- 
selves. But while they were building they decided they 
might as well make the new structure large enough to house 
a cooperative store—which will be their next step. 

In the rural community of St. Andrews, the cooperative 
principles and also the study groups are well established. 
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Adult education began in remote fishing coves such as this 


First came the cooperative selling of sheep, then the es- 
tablishment of a store and the organization of a credit 
union, which does business on Sunday morning in a neat 
building next to the church. A recent development has been 
the use of the dividends on purchases at the store to provide 
hospital service for the members of the city of Antigonish. 
Recently, too, the women hired a dentist to come to the 
community for a flat wage of ten dollars a day and fix the 
teeth of all the children. At regular rates the work he did 
in seven days would have cost $800. St. Andrews also has 
a cooperatively owned saw-mill and is exploring the ‘possi- 
bility of establishing a wood working plant to afford em- 
ployment during the winter. 

One cannot talk with the men who are sharing in these 
enterprises without feeling that something has happened 
to them. Once they felt themselves lost in a hopeless maze; 
now they are experiencing the thrill of being a part of a 
movement which is going places. The plans which they are 
making inspire them with a desire to peer into the future. 
Personal selfishness is swallowed up in loyalty to the group. 
The manager of a cooperative store confessed that it was 
far more satisfying to return dividends to his members than 
to make profits for himself. Group action brings other com- 
pensations as well as financial returns. At bottom this 
movement is spiritual. “If drawing men together in a com- 
mon purpose is not religion, then what is?” Father Coady 
once remarked. In Nova Scotia adult education is putting 
new meaning into a host of lives; it is showing the common 
man how he can shape his own destiny. 


The Holy Spirit and Modern Meditation 
(Continued from page 5) 


gion, and consider them anew in the light of the ancient 
teachings about the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Watch 
this month especially for occasions in which you find your- 
self on the verge of discouragement or bafHement. Seize 
upon any such moment as an opportunity to test these an- 
cient and ever-new miracles. Continue the meditation note- 
book as a daily record of these meditations. 

It is suggested that the written report this month be a 
brief paper summarizing and interpreting your experiences 
along these lines, and forwarded, as usual, to the author at 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Elective Courses for the Year's Emphasis | 


By J. Gorpon Howarp* 


current scene: “The world is full of wrinkles 
and it’s going to take a mighty hot iron to make it smooth.” 
That there are wrinkles aplenty is evident, and we see the 
hot iron of suffering and sacrifice being applied and searing 
deeply into the world’s life at the present moment. 

The church cannot remain aloof from this present situ- 
ation. With its channels for enlightening the public mind, 
its principles for providing moral ballast, and its saving 
message of Jesus Christ, the church should be making a 
matchless contribution to the world’s sanity and salvation. 

To this end the religious education forces of North 
America, cooperating with the International Council of 
Religious Education, this year are to consider the theme 
“Christ in the Life of the World.” In all sections of North 
America, wherever church schools are alive to the situation, 
classes and discussion groups will be studying the year’s 
theme, and they will be wanting guidance. In some cases 
clever teachers will adapt the regular international uniform 
lessons to bring out the highlights of Christ’s contribution 
to the existing world order. In other cases, special elective 
courses will be used. 

As teachers and classes prepare to study “Christ in the 
Life of the World” and make their selection of curricular 
materials, dangers lurk in two directions. First, there is the 
danger of sentimentalism in viewing the world situation; 
feeling sorry for people, pitying them tremendously, but 
doing nothing about it. A high school girl, looking at a pic- 
ture magazine, was intently studying a photograph of 
devastation in Shanghai. “What a shame,” she exclaimed. 
“What’s on the next page?” That is often the extent of 
our concentration upon the world’s needs; one look and 
we are satisfied. 

A second danger in preparing for the coming study of 
“Christ in the Life of the World” lies in the direction of 
an overwhelming sense of futility. The job of building a 
Christian world is so big, it is so complicated, it will re- 
quire such an incalculable length of time—what can we do 
about it? 

There is, of course, the fortunate third possibility which 
steers clear of the two above named dangers, namely, the 
way which includes facing facts, thinking clearly, praying 
earnestly, and acting definitely. In directing classes and 
discussion groups this year in a study of “Christ in the 
Life of the World,” all four of these steps are to be kept 
in mind. The factual and thought-provoking exercises of 
an educational experience are incomplete without a God- 
touch through worship and without a practical outcome 
through service and purposeful work. 

Some denominations report they are not preparing any 
special materials on this year’s emphasis, but will rely on 
the church school curriculum as already arranged. How- 
ever, editorial pointers will be provided calling attention 
to lessons or topics particularly helpful in dealing with the 
world scope of the Christian gospel. 


HILE applying the whisk broom the other day, a 
Pullman porter commented picturesquely on the 
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Other denominations will draw heavily on the resources 
suggested in Learning for Life, the familiar guided study 
program for adults in the church. A survey of Learning 
for Life reveals the following possibilities for use in Sunday 
school classes, mid-week meetings, adult forums and dis- 
cussion groups, church night classes, and for general 
reading: 

A-4. The Life and Teachings of Jesus. 

“Jesus and His Cause,” by Bruce Curry; Association 
Press, 1926, revised;149 p; paper, $1.00. 

“The Social Message of Jesus,” by John H. Montgom- 
ery; Abingdon Press, 1923; 173 pages; 80 cents. 

B-9. Competing Philosophies of Life. 

“Christ’s Alternative to Communism,” by E. Stanley 
Jones; Abingdon Press; 1935; 302 p; $2.00. 

“The Clash of World Forces,” by Basil Mathews; 
Abingdon Press, 1931; 174 p; $1.00. 

B-1o. Christianity and Other Religions. 

“Out of Their Own Mouths,” by Oscar MacMillan 
Buck; Methodist Book Concern; 1926; 134 p; 50 cents. 

“The Faiths of Mankind,” by Edmund D. Soper; As- 
sociation Press, 1918; 165 p; $1.25. 

D-3. The Adventuring Church Through the Centuries. 

“Builders of the Church,” by Robert Leonard Tucker; 
Abingdon Press, 1924; 336 p; $1.40. A high school text 
for weekday church schools. : 

D-6. The World-wide Christian Enterprise. 

“Human Needs and World Christianity,’ by Francis 
J. McConnell; Friendship Press, 1929; 230 p; paper, 50 
cents. 

“The Message and Program of the Christian Religion,” 
by Glen McRae; Bethany Press, 1930; 240 p; $1.00. 

“The World Mission of the Christian Religion,” by 


Wade C. Barclay; Cokesbury Press, 1934; 301 p; $1.25. — 


E-1. Social Issues and the Christian Ideal. 

“Religion and Social Justice,” by Sherwood Eddy, 347 
Madison Ave., N.Y.; 96 p; 15 cents. Discussion of cur- 
rent problems and power of vital religion to effect social 
redemption. 

“The Church and Society,” by F. Ernest Johnson; 
Abingdon Press, 1935; 224 p; $1.50. Individual and so- 
cial emphasis in a balanced Christian philosophy. 

E-2. Christianizing the Economic Order. 

“Economics and the Good Life,” by F. Ernest Johnson; 
Association Press, 1934; 186 p; paper, $1.00. Current situ- 
ation in the light of Christian values. 

E-4. Must There Be War? 

“Ts War the Way?” by John L. Lobingier; Pilgrim 
Press, 1935; 56 p; 25 cents. Six-lesson course with teaching 
helps. 

In the young people’s field many denominations, accord- 
ing to their own reports, will turn to the materials prepared 
under the auspices of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment and appearing under the covering theme: Christian 
Youth Building a New World. The pamphlets appropriate 
for the year’s emphasis are: 

“Group Action in Building a New World.” A guide 
for local groups. 
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“General Guide to Youth Action.” Inspirational and 
guidance material in thinking through and using all nine 
projects of the Movement. 

“Youth Action in Building a Warless World.” 

“Youth Action in Breaking Down Barriers.” Deals with 
racial and religious prejudices. 

“Youth Action on the Economic Problem.” 

“Youth Action in Christian Patriotism.” 

“Christian Youth and Missionary Action.” 

It will be remembered when considering the above ma- 
terials for youth that the publications have not been pre- 


_ pared primarily for curricular use, but rather for program 
_ making in the local church, county, state, or denominational 


area agency. However, they fit nicely into any study pro- 


_ gram inasmuch as they center attention largely on action, 
where most other materials are notably weak. 


It has not been possible to touch all denominations dur- 
ing recent weeks to secure their recommendations relative 
to elective courses. However, a number of denominations 
are suggesting materials for specific emphasis on “Christ 
in the Life of the World.” 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in addition to using 
several of the courses suggested in Learning for Life, rec- 
ommends for intermediates these electives: 
Christian Citizens,” by E. H. Fishback; “Ourselves and 
Others,” by W. Hulburt; “Our Church,” by L. M. Arm- 
strong. Other courses will be included in the regular 
church school curricula for intermediates, seniors, and 
young people. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, reports it will 
offer elective courses as follows: “Toward the Christian 

(Continued on page 40) 


“Becoming 


W orld Figures as Convention Speakers 


International Council Convention, Columbus, Ohio 


| June 28 to ‘July 3, 1938 
[ic roster of speakers for the International Council] 


Convention is rapidly being completed. It already 

contains the names of outstanding religious leaders 
from the United States and other countries. The following 
persons will give general platform addresses before the 
whole convention. 

Sir Harold Mackintosh, Bart., of Halifax, England, and 
president of the World’s Sunday School Association. Sir 
Harold is an active layman in middle life who has devoted 
his leisure interests to the Sunday school both at his own 
home and throughout the world. As the head of the com- 


| pany manufacturing the famous Mackintosh Toffee, he is 


already widely known. Delegates will hear him in the ad- 
dress on Saturday evening on “The World Out-Reach of 
Christian Education.” 

Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Dean of the Divinity School, 
Yale University. Dean Weigle is chairman of the Execu- 


_ tive Committee of the World’s Sunday School Association 
and of the Educational Commission of the International 


Council. Personally and through his books he is widely 
known through North America and the world. He headed 
a special mission on Christian education to China a few 
years ago. He will give an address in the important series 
of devotional messages which are to be a major feature of 
the Convention. 

Dr. E. Crossley Hunter, of Hamilton, Ontario. He is 
one of the young and aggressive pastors of the United 
Church of Canada, and as such is deeply interested in re- 
ligious education and in the personal and social meaning 
and application of religion. He will give one of the devo- 
tional addresses. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, General Secretary of the International 
Council of Religious Education. Dr. Ross came to his pres- 
ent responsible position from the work of the Disciples of 
Christ two years ago. The convention will provide the first 


- opportunity for the general workers of all denominations to 


see and hear the new leader of Protestant religious educa- 
tion as he interprets the cooperative program of Chris- 
tian education in North America in the major address at 
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the Friday evening general session of the convention. 

Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, Pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Evanston, Illinois. Dr. Tittle is widely 
known for his sanely progressive views and his thorough- 
going interpretation of the Christian message. He speaks 
widely before university groups and his books and articles 
are read by many thousands of people. Delegates will hear 
him on Wednesday evening on “The Christian Challenge 
to Group Conflict.” 

Dr. Hornell Hart, Professor of Social Ethics at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut. As one of 
the younger church leaders he is making a special contribu- 
tion in personal religion, meditation, and the application 
of Christian principles to the solution of social and other 
conflicts. He will speak Thursday evening on “Making the 
Challenge Effective through Christian Education.” 

Dr. W.C. Bower, Head of the Department of Religious 
Education, Divinity School, University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Bower’s books have been widely known and used for 
many years. In addition to work as a teacher of theological 
students, he lectures at summer schools and leads discus- 
sions before many other groups of lay church workers where 
he is always deservedly popular and helpful. He will ad- 
dress the Convention on the special place of religious edu- 
cation in the program of the church. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Dr. 
Cavert has been active in many interdenominational move- 
ments, particularly recent developments at Oxford and 
Edinburgh leading up to the organization of the World 
Christian Council. In one of the major addresses he will 
introduce the delegates to these larger features of the co- 
operative movement that involve the whole church through- 
out the world. 

Other names will be added to this list shortly and will 
be announced in the Journal. Delegations are already being 
planned. Full information about registration can be secured 
from your own agency or from the International Council 
of Religious Education. 


Shall we protect our children from harsh realities? 


HERE is no blinking the fact that we Christian par- 

ents and teachers are in a dilemma. We want boys and 

girls to learn how to deal with unhappy social condi- 
tions and yet we want to protect them from what is truly the 
dark side of our community and national and international 
life. In the past we have compromised by setting up “sharing 
enterprises” in the form of baskets at Thanksgiving, toys 
at Christmas, and so on, which were made ready at the 
church and distributed by a committee, usually a committee 
of adults. All too often these enterprises represented “‘the 
gift without the giver.’”’ With increasing information about 
how learning takes place, we are coming to the conclusion 
that this type of activity is not teaching boys and girls 
how to deal on Christian principles with social ills. It is 
not effective because it does not touch reality. 

In what direction, then, shall we move? In the first 
place, let it be said that we cannot really protect our chil- 
dren from unhappy social conditions so long as such condi- 
tions exist. If there is corruption in the civic government, no 
amount of artificial protection which we may throw around 
our boys and girls will change the fact that they are living 
in a community where such conditions prevail and these 
conditions in the very nature of things are influencing their 
lives. If they live in a community where employers and 
employees are in a state of armed defense one against the 
other, that fact will make its contribution to the develop- 
ment of the children’s attitudes and point of view in spite 
of all we may be able to do to keep them away from the 
scenes of actual conflict. If the community bestows social 
prestige and all manner of special privileges before the law 
upon citizens for no reason other than that they have piled 
up fortunes for themselves, this fact will surely be reflected 
in the attitudes of the children, no matter how many safe- 
guards are thrown around them through specific teaching 
of brotherhood. If there are in the community, children 
who are cold and hungry and sick and miserable, this fact 
will color the conception of life and of human relationships 
which our own children hold, even though we forbid their 
going to “the other side of the tracks.” If there are rumors 
of war in the air, this fact will be significant in the de- 
velopment of attitudes toward brotherhood even though we 
refuse to let our children attend militaristic demonstrations 
or even play with toy soldiers. 

That is, boys and girls cannot be “protected” in any 
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Children and 


Unhappy 
Social Conditions 


By Mary ALicrE JoNnEs 


really effective sense from the world in which they live. 
In most situations, however, the adults can control, to a 
certain degree, the way in which the boys and girls are made 
aware of the situation in which they find themselves. 

Clearly, we shall not confront boys and girls with awful 
conditions which they can do nothing to change. For them 
simply to gaze upon filth and hunger and infidelity to trust 
and greed and general human wretchedness, will not be 
helpful to the sufferers but will be only harrowing to out 
boys and girls. Rather, we shall attempt to help them te 
see the human values that are involved and to put them 
in touch with those persons or organizations which are 
making a constructive effort to change the conditions which 
are hurting persons. 

For example, children of four and five are not too young 
to become aware of the fact that hunger is a reality in life 
They often have pets who have to be fed regularly, or there 
are babies in the family whose feeding is an event in which 
the older children take great interest. If food is not pro- 
vided at the proper times, hunger expresses itself in vocal 
protest! When, then, they see hungry people outside the 
home or hear of hungry people or see pictures of hungry 
people, they may have a basis for the Christian attitud 
which assumes that al] persons should be fed so that they 
may grow strong and that it is the responsibility of thos 
who are strong to see that others do not lack food. Carefu 
interpretation of home experiences, without any unwhole 
some appeal to sympathy, may actually develop this attitud 
even in little children. 

As they grow older, the interpretation of their enlarging 
experience should make them increasingly aware of the fac 
of hunger and what it does to persons. At this point w 


It is not necessary for anyone to be hungry 
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Some children must struggle with overwork, 
inadequate schooling, ugliness and poverty 


have been afraid. We have been afraid of what it would 
do to our boys and girls to see life as it is. We have been 
afraid that the idea of God we had taught them could not 
stand the strain. And so we have preferred to attempt to 
create an artificial environment of ease and plenty domi- 
nated by an indulgent God. If we can put away these 
childish tactics and courageously share with our boys and 
girls what we ourselves know to be true up to the limit of 
their ability to understand it, we shall have made a great 
step forward in learning how to be helpful guides to the 
younger members of our families and churches. 

The fact of hunger in the world is not pleasant. But 
instead of trying to escape it or to gloss it over, let us 
face it, and let us help our boys and girls to face it as it 
actually is, a harsh reality in life. We shall see what hunger 
does to persons. Then we shall come promptly to the 
question of what we can do about it. Merely taking food to 
a few persons whom we happen to know is not adequate, 
though that may be a beginning. We must help our children 
early to understand that it is not necessary for anyone to be 
hungry in a land of abundance; that God has made avail- 
able the means of feeding all his children adequately. But 
he expects us to learn how to use the resources wisely. Our 
boys and girls must, then, be led to find out the causes of 
hunger in the world today, to face them in the light of 
God’s purposes, and to discover some ways in which the 
causes of hunger can be removed. 

Of course, children of six or nine or twelve cannot do a 
great deal of original research into the causes of hunger or 
formulate an independent program of action to fight hun- 
ger. But they can be related to organizations which have 
the necessary resources, and be related at the level of their 
own interests and understanding. The 4-H Clubs have done 
a magnificent piece of work in this area. The Christian 
churches through increasingly sound and far-reaching 
social service programs should surely provide an avenue 
of approach to the basic issues involved and a program of 
action which includes action on a child level. 

Similarly, in dealing with the matter of war, we shall 
not, of course, go into details of mangled bodies and shell- 
shocked spirits. But even in our present day we celebrate 
the end of war by glorifying it and honor those who gave 
their lives in battle by attempting to cover up the agony 
with drums and flags and smartly fresh uniforms and 
brightly polished bayonets. In view of these facts, can we 
escape the responsibility of sharing the truth with our 
boys and girls on the level of their experiences? Of helping 
them to discover how war stirs up hate, makes little 
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children hungry, robs boys and girls of the companionship 
of their fathers, uses up the nation’s money so that there 
is too little for good schools and hospitals and flood control 
and good roads? To help them to look at war in this 
fashion is not, we believe, to burden them with the weight 
of pain and suffering which they are too young to share, 
but rather it is to help them to see clearly, to think without 
confusion, to save themselves from awful disillusionment. 
But this is not enough. They must be helped also to dis- 
cover what causes wars and work out some constructive 
plans on the level of their own abilities for working for 
peace. Here again they can do little alone, but can be related 
to organizations which are doing much. 

In all the areas of social ills, we shall thus bear in mind 
that we cannot take our children out of the world; we 
must help them to understand their world in the light of 
the purposes of God. We must not attempt to outline for 
them an exact plan of procedure in dealing with the prob- 
lems of which they become aware, but we must help them 
to find a plan of their own. We must not burden them with 
our fears and frustrations but we must share with them 
the truth in so far as we can grasp it and encourage them 
to go beyond us in their understanding. 

In all probability this approach to social problems will 
not be agreeable to some parents and other members of our 
churches. Many of them may still feel that we .should 
preserve the illusion that “heaven lies about us in our 
infancy.” Many of them may feel that it is dangerous for 
children to be made aware of problems in these areas because 
they cannot understand all that is involved. Many of them 
may feel that children should accept the interpretations of 
their parents or teachers as right and not be encouraged 
to think and plan for themselves. 

It will be necessary for us to understand that in a study 
such as we have been proposing, we may be starting processes 
which will cause deep disagreements between boys and girls 
and their elders. There are many parents whose point of 
view and way of meeting the situations of life are set in a 
mold of prejudice or tradition which makes it well-nigh 
impossible for them to look at new data or weigh new 
evidence fairly. The same is true of many church families. 
New occasions, instead of teaching new duties, simply stir 
up old prejudices. If we introduce boys and girls to social 
problems in the manner which we have suggested, it is 
inevitable that those who live in homes and churches such 
as have been described will find themselves in conflict with 
the more mature members of their home and church. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Projects in Social Education 
An Analysis of Principles, Based on Case Reports 


By J. RussELL THRocKMoRTON* 


HE CASE for study and participation in projects 

that seek to make the social order Christian has 

been established. Personal Christian experience is 
enriched and deepened as one applies himself to tasks that 
call for taking a position and engaging in Christian action. 
There is vital spiritual worth in the undergirding fellow- 
ship uniting those who share 
in any given effort to make 
society more nearly Chris- 
tian. Fellowship with Christ 
becomes increasingly real to 
him who seeks to build the 
social structure according to 
Christian principles. 

It is obvious that civiliza- 
tion cannot drift into the 
Christian solution of her 
crucial problems. If we are 
to accomplish the changes 
necessary to make society 
Christian, purposeful plan- 
ning and study must be ap- 
plied, and the approach and 
method used must be de- 
signed to meet the needs of 
our times. 

It is on the basis of such a 
view that the program of 
Christian social education is 
going forward. Under the 
program of the United 
Christian Adult Movement a 
wide variety of projects in 
social education has been un- 
dertaken. A substantial num- 
ber of these case reports has 
been received by the Inter- 
national Council of Religi- 
ous Education. These, along 
with others that are being 
compiled, will be classified 
and evaluated in a bulletin of 
case reports for the use of 
leaders desiring guidance in 
selecting and promoting 
projects in social education in their own communities. 

Case reports already received indicate that something can 
be attempted in any type of church or community. They 
show that both adults and young adults have participated. 
Work has been done in rural, small city and town and 
metropolitan churches both large and small. In other in- 
stances cooperative agencies have united their efforts. These 
agencies have at times worked through their regular chan- 
nels. In other cases they have arranged special groupings 
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“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets... how 
oft would I have gathered thy children together 


for the specific matter to be undertaken. In some cases the 
church has joined with other character building agencies 
and non-church organizations. These cooperative ventures 
are highly significant. 

To indicate types of cases that may be undertaken by 
church groups we list here a number of types suggested by 
the 1937 Lake Geneva Con- ° 
ference commission on case 
studies. While this is not an 
exhaustive list, it will serve 
to suggest what may be at- 
tempted. 


1. Cases where adult 
classes, women’s or men’s 
groups in rural and small 
town churches, have car- 
ried out a study course 
which has eventuated in 
some definite service and 
social action projects. And 
similar situations in small 
city and suburban church- 
es. 

2. Cases where adult groups 
(rural or urban) have 
undertaken serious drama 
projects as _ religious-so- 
cial propaganda (including 
missionary). (Particular- 
ly where it is more than 
a single project, with no 
money raising motive.) 

3. Cases where rural or 
small city churches have 
continuing parent groups 
doing serious study and 
service projects, 

4. Cases where rural and 
small city churches have 
taken the initiative in 
coordinating community 
character-building forces 
(school, 4-H clubs, li- 
brary, P.T.A., music, rec- 
reational and literary en- 
terprises. ) 

5. Cases where city churches 
have made successful con- 
tacts with labor organi- 
zations, welfare, health 
and other  non-church 
agencies and worked out a continuing plan of coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

6. Cases where rural churches have gotten together to form 
neighborhood study classes for specific areas (other than 
leadership training) and cultural and recreational projects 
(other than athletic leagues for youth). 

7. Cases where rural and small town churches have co- 
operated to make parish surveys, schools of missions, ex- 
tension into adjacent territory, community betterment 
campaigns. 

8. Cases where small cities have undertaken cooperative 
enterprises on a voluntary basis such as are conducted by 
paid staff in larger federations, i.e., service in courts, 


... and ye 
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prisons, family case-work, loan library, athletic league, 
enlistment of personnel for character-building enterprises, 
and others. 

g. Cases where town and small city churches have under- 
taken to meet economic needs by fostering cooperative 
enterprises, i.e., credit unions, buying associations, mar- 
keting agencies, and so on. 


The committee studying these case reports at the Lake 
Geneva Conference applied the following tests in determin- 
ing cases which seemed to them worthy of consideration: 

1. “Ts the project significant? Or is it commonly found 

in all types of churches? 

2. Is the situation representative? Or is it one which 

could not be duplicated ? 

3. Does it promise constructive results? Or is it forgotten 

immediately ? 

4. Does the project leave the group in a continuing 

mood? 

5. Is the project an integral part of the total program 

of the church? 

6. Does it contribute to the spiritual life of those par- 

ticipating and those served? 

7. Is it possible for local initiative to inaugurate? 

8. What is its value in terms of the objectives of the 

United Christian Adult Movement, spiritual, educa- 
tional and social action?” 


These tests may serve to guide local church leaders, or 
others responsible for initiating projects for enriching the 
local church program and looking toward social improve- 
ment. 

The program of social education should be thought of 
as serving the total interests of the Kingdom of God. That 
is, social education experiments ought not to be thought of 
as optional or as extra matter to be engaged in only by 
those having more time or ambition than the rest. Social 
education does not stand alone. It is so interrelated to all 
aspects of the Christian religion that it cannot be divorced 
from them without doing serious injury. 

Personal spiritual vitality and growth as well as some of 
Christianity’s most crucial problems today are bound up 
with this matter. Therefore the following tests, in addi- 
tion and elaboration of those already listed, must be met 
by any adequate program of projects in social education. 

First, are the problems that are being faced, vital and 
significant problems? Great care must be exercised in the 
selection of projects to be undertaken. The program of the 
church and its objectives should be carefully analyzed and 
those projects selected which will make the greatest con- 
tribution to the total situation. As additional organizations 
and groups develop interest in this type of work, the range 
of projects can be broadened. The choice of projects is 
highly significant as it is just at this point where we deter- 
mine whether we shall attempt to meet the significant needs 
of our day. 

Second, the method employed in social education proj- 
ects is a determining factor. At least three tests should be 
applied : , 

1. Will it yield information such as will build up a body 
of intelligence and information so that those par- 
ticipating will have a sound and factual basis for ar- 
riving at conclusions? 

2. Will the proposed project develop or create Christian 
convictions? Will those involved be led to see that the 
question being studied is of concern to Christians 
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Death of Dr. Robert G. Boville 


te Rev. Robert George Boville, D.D., founder of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School movement in the United 
States and throughout the world, died on November 7, in 
his eighty-fourth year. Dr. Boville was active and in daily 
attendance at the office of the World Association of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools in New York City until within four 
days of his death. In his passing more than a million chil- 
dren have lost a friend. 

Dr. Boville, a native of Belfast, Ireland, was educated 
at the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. His family moved 
to Ottawa, Canada, while he was a young man, and he 
continued his studies in theology at McMaster University, 
Toronto. He also attended the universities of Leipzig and 
Heidelberg, in Germany, and the Sorbonne, in Paris. He 
then became pastor of the James Street Baptist Church in 
Hamilton, Ontario, where he remained for eighteen years. 

He went to New York from the pastorate in Ontario 
to become Secretary of the Baptist City Mission, then lo- 
cated in the old Second Avenue Baptist Church. In the 
summer of that year he founded the nation’s first extensive 
Daily Vacation Bible School program in four of the 
churches affiliated with that mission, a school attended by 
a thousand children. Out of this early experience, there 
developed in Dr. Boville’s mind the plan, strongly adhered 
to during his following career, of interrelating the idle col- 
lege students of Christian purpose with the idle school 
children during the long summer vacation period. Among 
the students who assisted with the teaching during the first 
year was Harry Emerson Fosdick now of Riverside Church, 
New York. 

The success of Dr. Boville’s summer classes during the 
next four years attracted the attention of the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches, which cooperated with him 
in 1905 to spread the movement throughout the city. Two 
years later, Dr. Boville was made director of a national 
committee which sponsored the opening of summer schools 
for religious teaching in more than twenty American cities. 
By 1916 the movement had spread to Canada, and the or- 
ganization was incorporated as the International Associa- 
tion of Daily Vacation Bible Schools. Within the next two 
years missionaries in the Orient requested that the move- 
ment be extended to foreign lands. Dr. Boville then spent 
a year in the Far East founding schools. The World Asso- 
ciation was established in 1922. Both this and the Interna- 
tional Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools, which 
functions more immediately in North America, are inter- 
denominational. 

Through his energy and his loyal allegiance to the cause 
of Christ, Dr. Boville founded a kingdom whose motto is 
“Christ in the heart of every child,” and which is spreading 
in ever widening circles throughout the world. 


and that they must accept it as their own responsi- 
bility ? 

3. Does the project provide opportunity for bringing 
about needed remedies? The test of any method or 
enterprise is the result which it yields. This is no less 
true of any attempt to create a better social order. 
Either directly or indirectly the undertaking must 
have a definite aim and offer the means to reach it. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Unified Church 


By Grorce L. Cutron* 


E ARE told that there is nothing new under the 

sun, that every new plan has been tried before 

in some way; and yet we are thrilled with Chris- 
tian youth by the prospect of “building a new church.” What 
should the new church be? Referring now to the local 
church, we have heard such terms as McCallum’s “The 
Graded Church,” Munro’s “A School in Christian Living,” 
and Soares’ “A Church and Only a Church.” I use the term 
“The Unified Church.” 

The unified church signifies “made one” or “forms a 
unity.” It reminds us of the hope that Jesus had for his 
followers as expressed in John 17:23, “I in union with them 
and you with me, so that they may be perfectly unified” 
(Goodspeed). 

The unified church, therefore, will be characterized by 
a unity of life and experience. That does not mean “uniform- 
ity,” for we do not think alike nor believe alike in any group. 
It would be very unfortunate, if that were so. We may think 
of a local church as a series of concentric circles about Christ 
as the center, some people spiritually-minded, some active, 
others not so active, until we come to the outer circumference 
of the careless and indifferent. But a unity may be evident in 
a trend or movement towards the center, an interest and a 
loyalty that should be made supreme above all other interests 
and loyalties. We are attempting to do that in our church 
through a church motto, “Let Us Be Christian.” Even little 
children may experience such a unity. It is my opinion that we 
grade too strictly in most churches. Age is not the criterion 
of Christian experience. A unified church would, then, 
consist of people, young and old, formal members or not, 
who are learning to know and to love Jesus Christ. Logi- 
cally, formal membership itself should not be based on age 
or on baptism or any form, but upon Christian experience. 
Age, training, baptism, confirmation, etc., would be steps in 
that experience, in whatever order we took them. Even before 
children make a formal confession of Christ, they should be 
made to feel in a unified church that they belong to Jesus 
and that the church is their church as much as it is their 
parents’ church. In our own church we are beginning to do 
this, for the sole requirements for membership are confession 
of faith in Christ and the character and conduct that support 
this confession. 

The unified church needs a unified scheme or organiza- 
tion. We may think of this under two heads, functional and 
graded. The functional organization would include the 
officers and boards of the church. Three boards are necessary, 
a business or financial group known as trustees, the so- 
called spiritual group, deacons, elders, and others, and a 
board of education.1 Operating under these boards and re- 
sponsible to each of them for certain activities would be 
the age-group set-up. The children’s departments should be 
departments of the church, nursery, kindergarten, primary 
and junior. There would be no separate Sunday school or- 
ganization as such. Similarly, the young people and adult 
groups would be departments of the church life. Their 


* Pastor, Madison Avenue Baptist Church, Albany, New York. 
* Editorial Note: According to Book Six of the International Curriculum 
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officers and leaders, even though elected by their own groups, 
would be responsible to the church boards. Supervisors of 
instruction appointed by the educational board would cor- 
relate all the activities of a given age-group, whether meet- 
ing on Sunday or week-day. Our church unifies the work 
under a children’s workers’ council, a young people’s fellow- 
ship, a women’s and a men’s organization. 

When working properly, planning conferences of all ofh- 
cials, held from time totime, can correlate the entire range 
of church life and activity. Our church makes a great deal 
of the annual planning conference, held in June in prepara- 
tion for the work beginning in September. Later conferences 
keep up the plans decided in June or inaugurate new pro- 
grams. This scheme of organization and plan of operation 
avoids the overlapping of interests, the jealousy and com- 
petition of leaders and the divided loyalties and inefficiency 
that so often characterize the church, set up and conducted 
on what I call “the auxiliary technique.” The difference 
appears in avoiding independent and unrelated programs. 


The church with a unity of ideals and a unified scheme — 


of organization moves as a unit to clearly defined and under- 
stood objectives. 

Programs and activities in the unified church have two 
emphases, things we do together and those that are graded 
and adapted to particular groups. Our church has both. The 
unified morning service, beginning at 10:30 and closing at 
12 :30, enables the family to come and go together. We begin 
with worship and end with worship, the first in the family 
pew and the last seated by departments in the sanctuary. 
The children leave the service before the sermon at 11 o’clock 
for one and one-fourth hours of departmental programs. 
Young people and adults go directly to classrooms at the 
close of the sermon at 11:30. Nursery and kindergarten 
children go to their rooms at 10:30, but the kindergarten 
group joins in the general assembly at 12:15. The assembly 
period includes the pastor’s story to the children. The above 
is our plan. Other churches have other programs, all making 
for a unified church, at least in part. But such a service 
should not be undertaken merely to save time or to connect 
two different sets of services or to increase attendance. The 
unified morning service should mean that at every part of the 
program each person should be getting or giving something 
that would enable him to grow in Christian experience. 

And, if we have the morning service, why not other serv- 
ices for the entire family, such as church night during the 
week or a unified evening service? We have been making a 
specialty of a Sunday Evening School, meeting partly in the 
Young People’s Fellowship service and partly as a section 
of the evening worship and preaching program. The young 
people assemble at 7 p.M., the Sunday Evening School is 
held at 7:30 and the regular evening service at 8 p.m. The 
Sunday Evening School has included schools and classes on 
world peace, missions, and personal religion. 

The unified church involves a balanced program of 
everything necessary to the well-being of the individual, 
growth in Christian experience, and Christian service for 
all ages, provided they are not adequately carried on by other 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Is Christian Education Propaganda? 


By Hucu HartsHorne* 


The use of propaganda is one of the pressing problems of 
our day. It must be faced in education, in social movements, 
in governmental programs, and elsewhere. It is so urgent a 
problem that an agency has been established for its special 
study. In this article Professor Hartshorne brings the issue 
into the field of Christian education for a fresh and thor- 
ough discussion. 


RITICS of the gospel of freedom like to silence their 
opponents by saying that it is just as much a matter 
of indoctrination to inculcate democratic procedures 

as it is to transmit any other pattern. Freedom, they say, can 
be achieved only by being imposed, either by authority or by 
propaganda. 

This criticism requires analysis. Indoctrination involves 
ordinarily that individuals shall be brought into conformity 
with a system of ideas already worked out, that is, with a 
“blueprint.” Human nature, being what it is, can be brought 
to such conformity only as it is disciplined to unquestioning 
obedience of another’s will or belief. It should be apparent 
that this state of affairs is at the opposite pole from demo- 
cratic procedure. 

But let us assume that the desired outcome of education 
is a democratic society in which individuals respect one an- 
other and care for one another’s welfare. Is this a blueprint 
or stereotype which can be transmitted by coercion or by the 
power of suggestion? Obviously not, since there is no way 
to achieve the skills and attitudes of democracy save by prac- 
ticing them, and practicing them means exercising precisely 
that freedom of choice and action which the exercise of au- 
thority prevents on principle. 

In so far as the Christian ideal for society includes the 
sort of profound respect for personality of which I have 
been speaking, Christian education will just to this extent 
exchange indoctrination for open-minded and informed ex- 
perimentation as its principle of procedure. That is, it will 
intrude with authority only to make release from authority 
possible, and then only in accordance with laws of social 
behavior to which the one exercising authority is also sub- 
ject. 

There is no Christian blueprint. The two terms are 
contradictory. The genius of the Christian point of view 
has been, at core, its substitution of confidence in persons 
for confidence in ideas. It is the basic prerogative of per- 
sons to engender ideas and apply them to situations,— 
freedom of thought and freedom of action, limited only by 
equal title to these rights in all, which requires the accom- 
modations and restrictions of democratic procedure. Thus 
self-restraint and control as to one’s own desires, lest they 
injure others, and devotion to the cause of universal liberty, 
are the two corollaries which bring the Christian ideal into 
the arena of citizenship and government. What is to be 
taught, therefore, is not a predetermined pattern of conduct, 
but the skills and attitudes of creative social interaction. 

Ah, but is that not a blueprint? Skills and attitudes; are 
these not predetermined patterns? Not in the sense usually 
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meant. They are tools and conditions for pattern-making. 
They are not finished products. One cannot confine the spirit 
to a mold. The spirit maketh alive. The letter killeth. To 
be alive is to create, not to imitate. 

What, then, becomes of Christian tradition and the great 
body of Christian experience which has found expression in 
heroic lives, and in social forms and institutions? Are these 
values to be lost because we refuse to transmit predetermined 
patterns? On the contrary, they cannot be saved unless they 
are freshly created in each generation. It is a common fallacy 
of historic thought to imagine that values once created are 
somehow preserved through the ages outside the experience 
of individual men and women. Our rich heritage of art, 
for example, does not lie in statues and paintings, but in the 
capacity of each new generation to appreciate and create 
works of art, and this capacity is achieved only by letting 
people respond freely both to the accumulated art products 
of the ages and also to their own inner promptings. Could 
anything be further removed from the true values of art 
We are so anxious to conserve than the stereotyped imita- 
tions of poems and pictures one so often sees hung where 
teachers have tried to “transmit” the values of art by a 
process of indoctrination ? 

It is equally true of Christian education. Parrot-like 
repetition of pious aspirations or theological formulations 
does not insure the preservation of the Christian heritage. 
Instead, it destroys it. The glory of the Christian heritage is 
the spirit, not the letter, and this cannot be handed on, 
any more than can any other aspect of culture, by propa- 
ganda. It must be let loose, not chained. It can be itself 
only when it is respected. Under these conditions the human 
spirit will take to itself whatever is worth preserving of all 
the race has produced, and by recreating the great human 
values insure their perpetuation for at least one more 
generation. 

Propaganda, no matter how well intentioned, is, in prin- 
ciple, an insult to personality. It subjects one person to the 
arbitrary will of another. We sometimes allow ourselves 
to be maneuvered into a position where open coercion or 
subtle propaganda is needed to extricate a child from an 
impossible situation; as when we have let him get sick or 
overtired, or exposed him to perils of street or movie or 
evil companionship. But to compel a course of action, or so to 
“manage” a child that he adopts a course of action unwit- 
tingly if not unwillingly, is in such instances only an emer- 
gency measure and is certainly not to be taken as a guide to 
all education. Yet we all resort to these easy methods of con- 
trol, to our own shame as teachers and parents, even when 
no emergency demands it. 

Such education has lost faith in human personality. It 
believes in ideas and institutions but not in persons. It 
thinks more of the forms of social intercourse than of its 
purpose and meaning. Its logical outcome is the fascist state 
and the dogmatic church. Men become puppets, managed 
by other men, who themselves yield their allegiance to an 
idea, attempting to control human affairs as an author con- 
trols the characters in a play which shall express an idea. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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What Shall We Do with Bad Boys? 


By J. M. BraupEe* 


Of all the animals, the boy is the most unmanage- 
able inasmuch as he has the fountain of reason 
in him not yet regulated. 


Plato, Laws VII, 14 


ND this “animal” has not changed much since Plato’s 
time. If anything, that fountain of reason has be- 
come even less regulated. At least, that is what one 

year of experience and observation in Chicago’s Boys’ Court 
has demonstrated to me. Endowed by nature with a fast- 
developing intellect, boundless energy and a yearning to 
emulate his elders, is it a wonder that the otherwise normal 
adolescent youth, with lack of experience to serve as a 
guide, finds himself in conflict with laws which he does not 
seem fully to understand? 

Whether heredity or environment is the primary pre- 
disposing factor which tends toward juvenile delinquency, 
it is not necessary to decide in a brief discussion of the 
problem such as this. The fact is that court experience 
demonstrates that there are certain boys who are definitely 
anti-social and who will continue to get into trouble no 
matter how much one tries to do for them. And, on the 
other hand, it is a relatively simple matter to straighten 
out other boys, apparently for all time, after their first clash 
with the law. Fortunately the boys in the former group are 
by far in the minority. 

Chicago’s Boys’ Court, the only one of its kind in the 
entire country, is one of the criminal branches of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago. It was created as a special 
branch of the Court in 1921. Its jurisdiction extends over 
boys between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one. Chicago 
has its Juvenile Court, too, like most of the other larger 
cities, but that court has no jurisdiction over boys who are 


beyond the age of sixteen. Prior, therefore, to the estab- - 


lishment of the Boys’ Court, boys over sixteen and under 
twenty-one were tried in the same courts as were men of 
twenty-five, thirty, and fifty. There was no special judicial 
machinery in existence which could take into account the 
lack of maturity on the part of the defendant and give his 
case special consideration as a “problem” which required 
a “solution.” Today, in the Boys’ Court we have that 
special machinery. 

The civil branch of the law has always recognized, and 
still recognizes, that a male under twenty-one is lacking in 
maturity and judgment. In most states, he is limited by law 
as to the extent to which he may enter into binding con- 
tracts; likewise, pretty generally, he does not have the right 
to vote until he has attained his majority. Yet under the 
criminal law, any minor capable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong was at common law held responsible for his 
criminal acts on the same basis as any adult. It was not 
until recently that penologists and sociologists began to 
inject into the administration of the criminal law the notion 
that in each case the punishment ought to be made to fit 
the offender rather than the crime. It is this which our 
Boys’ Court undertakes to do. 

Let us suppose the case of a boy charged with burglary, 
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which is a serious offense under the Illinois laws, carrying 
a penalty upon conviction of from one year to life in the 
penitentiary. The State introduces evidence which tends 
to prove that the boy picked the lock on a certain basement 
door and made off with the complaintant’s bicycle. The de- 
fendant acknowledges his guilt. In the absence of any 
social attitude there would. be nothing to do but “hold 
the defendant over” to the grand jury; in which case the 


. probability is that the boy would be sent away for a long 


period of time and come out a convicted felon with many 
of his civil rights forfeited. But suppose that before bind- 
ing him over, we listen to his story. We learn that this is 
his first offence. He took the bicycle for any one of several 
reasons: he may have taken it just because he wanted 
a “bike” to ride, like other boys whom he knew; he may 
have taken it on a dare of some associates, just as a prank; 
he may have been one of a group of boys who drew lots 
to see which one would do the pilfering so that all might 
have their turns taking rides; or he may have intended to 
sell it and buy a present for his best girl or take her to a 
movie on her birthday. 

We listen to him further. He tells us that he is eighteen 
years old; that his mother has been dead for some years; 
that an older, unmarried sister is keeping house for the 
family which consists of three other children and a father 
who has just gone back to work. We learn that he left 
school at seventeen to look for a job but has never succeeded 
in getting permanent employment and at the time of his 
arrest was without work. He tells us frankly that he has 
fallen in with a group of boys who are also unemployed 
and that they sometimes frequent pool-halls or just “hang 
around the corner” until the early morning hours. 

He stands admitting his guilt and ready to take his pun- 
ishment. To hold him to the grand jury as a burglar would 
be to start him on his way to the penitentiary. To turn him 
loose complete would, of course, be unconscionable. The 
Court undertakes to solve the “problem.” The State con- 
sents to a reduction of the charge from burglary to petit 
larceny. The value of the bicycle is fixed at “less than 
$15.” During the trial the defendant is unrepresented by 
counsel; which frequently is the case unless there hap- 
pens to be present a volunteer public defender sent in by 
the Bar Association. The defendant is arraigned, waives a 
jury, pleads guilty, and, in view of evidence by witnesses, is 
found guilty by the Court. 

The Court may then do one of several things: sentence 
him to the county jail for a period not to exceed one year, 
or sentence him to hard labor in the House of Correction 
for a similar term. Either of these is the simplest manner 
of disposing of the case as far as the Court itself is con- 
cerned. But how about the boy, and the community to which 
he will sooner or later be returned? I am definitely con- 
vinced that incarceration in a penal or corrective institution 
for anything but a very brief period is definitely detrimental 
to the mental, physical, and moral fiber of the juvenile or 
adolescent; that these youngsters all too frequently come 
out of jail having learned many evil things they never knew 
before, and having suffered experiences which may change 
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their entire outlook on life. 

We have decided, then, that this youngster 
shall not go to jail. Shall we try probation 
—which is the legal method of offering a 
convicted person the opportunity to prove his 
future good conduct while sentence is sus- 
pended? That, while being highly advisable 
in the case of adults, does not work out so 
well with minors. Before one can be placed 
on probation, he must first be found guilty 
and that find must remain on record. Sup- 
pose we place him on probation and tell him 
to get a job and make something of himself. 
His prospective employer hands him a ques- 
tionnaire which asks, ‘“Have you ever been 
convicted of a crime?” If he answers in the 
affirmative, he knows the job will not be his; 
if he answers in the negative and lands the 
job, he is constantly oppressed by the thought 
that his misstatement will be found out and 
will result in dismissal. Under such cir- 
cumstances, one does not have to be an expert 
psychologist to realize that, laboring under a repression of 
this kind, the boy will be under serious mental strain and will 
be kept from giving to his work the best there is in him. 

Probation, then, does not furnish the solution of the 
problem. To meet the exigencies of the situation there has 
developed a procedure which, at least apparently, accom- 
plishes the desired result. Over a period of years there has 
been developed a system of extra-legal supervision which 
in many respects resembles probation, but the legal effects 
of which are quite different. There are today four distinct 
groups which have representatives assigned to duty in the 
Boys’ Court and which undertake to rehabilitate and re- 
adjust the boys who are entrusted to their care. There is 
in daily attendance at the Court a representative of the 
Chicago Church Federation, the Holy Name Society, the 
Colored Big Brothers Association and, when occasion re- 
quires, a representative of the Jewish Social Service Bureau. 
In many cases after the finding of guilty, the Court will 
impose a sentence on the defendant even though he hap- 
pens to be a first offender. It will then, of its own accord, 
enter “a motion to vacate” the finding of guilt and the 
sentence imposed and, in order to retain jurisdiction, it 
will continue that motion to some date three, six, or nine 
months ahead. The Court will then turn the boy over 
to the representatives of the particular group to which he 
belongs. 

In releasing the defendant to the supervisor, the Court 
tells the boy that if he maintains a record of good behavior 
during the interim, if he avoids the company of those in his 
gang who appear to have been responsible for his delin- 
quency, if he will remain off the streets at unreasonable 
hours of the night unless accompanied by a parent or some 
other responsible adult, if he will stay away from pool- 
halls and taverns, and in other respects observe the law and 
keep out of trouble, he will be discharged when his ‘“‘mo- 
tion to vacate” comes up for final disposition. He is also 
cautioned that should he violate the conditions of his 
supervision, he will have to serve the sentence imposed 
upon him in connection with the original charge, as well 
as have to take the consequences in the event that he is found 
guilty of a second charge. With that he is “supervised” 
by a trained social worker, his parish priest, or a Big 
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Judge Braude and some first offenders in the Chicago Boys? Court. 


Brother, depending upon the needs of the particular case 
and the methods used by the agency to which he is referred. 
Of course the Social Service Department, which functions 
in conjunction with the Boys’ Court, itself keeps a detailed 
record of every case and of every boy appearing before the 
Court. The boy is given to understand that while he is 
being discharged without any official record against him, 
there is an unofficial record maintained, so that he cannot 
hope to receive the benefits accorded to the first offender 
should he become a recidivist. 

The fact that sixty-eight per cent of the first offenders 
placed on supervision in this manner do not repeat, at least 
while under twenty-one years of age; and the further fact 
that of those who do repeat, the majority come back charged 
with comparatively minor offences, would seem to justify 
the existence and continuation of this system. The ad- 
vantage of this scheme lies in the fact that after the “mo- 
tion to vacate” is finally sustained, the boy is made to feel 
that he leaves the courtroom to face the future without a 
criminal police record to haunt him for the balance of his 


life. 


Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


ee Institute for Propaganda Analysis has been organized 
for scientific research in methods used by propagandists 
in influencing public opinion. By its charter the Institute 
is a non-profit corporation organized to assist the public 
in detecting and analyzing propaganda, but it is itself for- 
bidden to engage in propaganda or otherwise attempt to in- 
fluence legislation. Hadley Cantril is President of the In- 
stitute, and the advisers include Charles A. Beard, Paul 
Douglass, F. Ernest Johnson, Robert S. Lynd, Kirtley 
Mather, James T. Shotwell, and Robert K. Speer. 

The Institute issues a Monthly Letter entitled Propa- 
ganda Analysis, which may be obtained from the office of 
Mr. Clyde R. Miller, Secretary, at 132 Morningside Drive, 
New York City. The subscription price is $2.00 a year. The 
November issue was devoted to the problem, “How to 
Detect Propaganda,’ and seven propaganda devices were 
discussed. 
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/ Tomorrow—Delinquents or Citizens? 
What Are the Facts? 


OMORROW-—delinquents or citizens? A view of 

the situation as it is today will make thoughtful per- 

sons realize that to develop upstanding citizens in the 
future, definite action must be taken without delay to eradi- 
‘cate the causes of delinquency. They will see that to make 
real gains, emphasis must be placed upon preventing de- 
linquency, not alone upon dealing with individuals after 
they have become offenders in the sight of the law. In addi- 
tion, however, it is hoped that it will arouse within them a 
desire to take an active part in helping to prevent delin- 
quency by enriching the lives of children and young people 
within their own areas. Their careful consideration of the 
following questions should result in clarified thinking con- 
cerning this vital present-day problem: (1) What is the 
extent of delinquency in the country today? (2) What 
steps are being taken by states, cities, and civic-minded 
groups and individuals within these larger areas to prevent 
delinquency? 


THE EXTENT oF DELINQUENCY 


John Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, made the statement in a recent address that 
more than 700,000 youths twenty-one years of age or 
younger have engaged in some type of law infraction, and 
that one out of every six criminals who fall into the hands 
of the police are under voting age.? 

During the first nine months of 1937, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation examined 389,077 records of ar- 
rest, as evidenced by fingerprint cards, for violations of 
state laws and municipal ordinances, excluding records of 
arrests for violations of federal laws or representing place- 
ments in penal institutions. The report of its study reveals 
an increase over the same period in 1936 in the proportion 
of persons arrested who were less than twenty-one years old. 
It shows, too, that of the total number, 18.1 per cent were 
less than twenty-one years old, 16.6 per cent were between 
the ages of twenty-one and twenty-four, and that a total 
of 34.7 per cent were less than twenty-five years old.? Con- 
cerning this same period, John Edgar Hoover says, “Per- 
sons who were little more than boys and girls committed 
I3 per cent of our murders; 28 per cent of our robberies; 
41 per cent of our burglaries; and 51 per cent of our auto- 
mobile thefts. To me that is a matter of grave concern.’ 

Part one of a recent publication* of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor is based on 
juvenile court reports furnished by individual courts and 
by departments dealing with juvenile court and probation 
work. It indicates that for the year 1934, 291 courts, serv- 


* Preparted by the Bureau of Research, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

+ Address, ‘“‘Youth’s Duty to the Future,” delivered at Notre Dame, 
January I1, 1937, page I. 

2 Uniform Crime Reports, for the United States and Its Possessions. 
Volume VIII, Number 3, Third Quarterly Bulletin, 1937. Washington, 
D:C;, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of 
Justice, pages 172-73. 

® Address, “‘Crime’s Challenge to Society,” delivered before the American 
Hotel Association of the United States and Canada at Pittsburgh, Novem- 
ber. 9, 1937, page 6. 

* Juvenile-Court Statistics for the Year Ended December 31, 1934 and 
Federal Juvenile Offenders for the Year Ended June 30, 1935. Publication 
No. 235, 1937. 
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ing areas representing less than 29 per cent of the total 
population of the United States, reported 66,651 cases of 
delinquency, the largest number concerning children four- 
teen and fifteen years of age. Of this number of delin- 
quents, 57,417 were boys and 9,234 girls, ranging in age 
from under ten years to over eighteen years. (See also 
“What Are the Facts Concerning Juvenile Delinquency?” 
International Journal of Religious Education, July, 1937-) 

These are rather appalling facts, are they not? They pic- 
ture vividly a problem the solution of which will demand 
the cooperative efforts of the home, church, school, com- 
munity agencies, and branches of the federal, state, and 
local governments. Ways must be found to give children 
and young people the opportunity to develop wholesome 
lives through worth while activities in a satisfactory en- 
vironment. 


THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


What of achievements? Are ways being found to remedy 
this situation? It is heartening to discover that this problem 
is being attacked from various angles by many agencies and 
individuals and that very definite gains are being made, as 
indicated by the following statements and reports of un- 
dertakings: 

. Jacob M. Braude, Judge of the Chicago Boys’ Court 
—the only one of its kind in the world solely for boys from 
seventeen to twenty years of age—said recently: 


Sixty-five per cent of all the boys brought into my court 
today are unemployed and idle. Two years ago, 90 per cent 
were unemployed. The falling off in unemployment, studied in 
connection with court figures, which show a dropping off in 
the number of cases brought into the Boys’ Court, would lead 
one to suspect that there is a true causal relationship between 
the fact of unemployment and the incidence of adolescent de- 
linquency. The devil and idle hands have always formed a 
strong partnership. When the community and the government 
begin to act on this fact, crime among growing boys will be 
eradicated.5 (See also Judge Braude’s article in this issue of 
the International Journal of Religious Education.) 


2. New Jersey® and Jersey City’ have taken some very 
far-reaching steps to prevent crime, rather than merely to 
catch the offender. 

A temporary State of New Jersey Juvenile Delinquency 
Commission, established in 1936, received an appropriation 
of $25,000 for the first year by the Legislature which out- 
lined its assignment as follows: 


(1) To investigate and determine, if possible, the causes of 
juvenile delinquency; (2) to report to the Governor and Legis- 
lature the result of its findings, and make such recommenda- 
tions as it deems necessary for the purpose of the Act estab- 
lishing it. . . . The word juvenile was to be interpreted to 
include all minors up to the age of twenty-one years. 


In defining the phrase “juvenile delinquency” it adopted 


as its guide the conception favored by the 1930 White 


* Braude, Jacob M. “Citizens of Tomorrow,” Adult Bible Class, July, 
1937, page 10. 

State of New Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Commission, Progress Re- 
port to the Honorable Harold G. Hoffman, Governor and the General 
Assembly and Senate. Report No. 1, May, 1937. 

T Organization of Bureau of Special Service, Board of Education, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 
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House Conference on Child Health and Protection and by 
the United States Children’s Bureau, namely, that delin- 
quency is “‘any such juvenile misconduct as might be dealt 
with under law.” The final report of the Commission will 
not be submitted until after June, 1938. 

On February, 1931, the Jersey City Board of Education 
established a coordinated child welfare unit known as the 
Bureau of Special Service, having as its purpose the han- 
dling of all cases of juvenile maladjustment or delinquency 
within the school system. The scope of its work was later 
that year extended to include all juvenile delinquency with- 
in the city, as the result of action taken by the Mayor of 
the city, Frank Hague, who is vitally interested in this 
problem. The following quotation will picture the Jersey 
City plan: 


Under the direction of the Superintendent of Schools, the 
following organization was established to handle all cases of 
maladjustment found by the school authorities or police 
officials in the city: an attendance force of twenty-seven officers 
(previously established) ; seven visiting teachers and a super- 
visor; five plain clothes officers and a police inspector; a clinic 
for physical and mental examinations consisting of a medical 
inspector, a dental inspector, two nurses, a psychologist, and a 
psychiatrist. 

Jersey City has a complete bureau for the handling of all 
types of juvenile problem cases. Under this arrangement it is 
not possible for any child to become involved in serious diffi- 
culty with the school authorities or the law without having a 
thorough investigation made of his home, school, and leisure 
hour activities as well as of his physical and mental condition 
in order to detérmine the factors which are shaping his career 
in an anti-social direction. 

Further than this, no child is permitted to be taken into a 
police station, a court room, or an institution until after he 
seems to have become a chronic offender and a menace to the 
other children in the neighborhood. The role of the neighbor- 
hood hero for the boy who has appeared in the police station 
or court is eliminated by conferences held with parents and 
children during which the responsibility for the proper conduct 
of the child is emphasized in the minds of parents and child. 
Where parents fail to realize their duty, any charges to be 
preferred are preferred against the parents under the Child 
Welfare Act of the State of New Jersey. 

The thesis of this entire program is that every case of mal- 
adjustment has definite causal factors of a physical, mental 
or environmental nature which should be recognized and care- 
fully considered before the child is institutionalized or held 
responsible in any other manner. 


3. The Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County has 
recently appointed Dr. George Gleason, experienced in the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, to serve as 
Public Relations Director, and has so defined his duties: 


Under the supervision and direction of the Probation Officer 
and the Chief Deputy Probation Officer, to coordinate public 
relations between the Probation Department and the churches 
and character-building groups of the community; to enlist the 
cooperation of the several groups in a county-wide delinquency 
prevention program; to form committees with churches and 
character building groups and to work closely with them to 
the end that predelinquent children may be brought in touch 
with the church groups in their particular neighborhood; to 
urge the extension of character-building groups to neglected 
areas; to give out information relative to community condi- 
tions and to stimulate churches and agencies to take more ac- 
tive part in the improvement of these conditions; to work out 
the referral of cases to proper organizations; to assist in con- 
ducting leadership training courses for organized groups; to 
interest young married people in youth activities in their com- 
munities. 

* Coordinating Council Bulletin of the Executive Board of the Los 
Angeles County Coordinating Councils, September, 1937, page 4. 
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4. In the summer of 1936, the public schools in Wichita, 
Kansas, cooperated with the Park Department in operating 
about ten recreational centers, with the Board of Education 
taking the initiative in launching this undertaking. Partici- 
pants ranged in age from four to seventy. The facilities of 
the schools and parks were used for this work. Six people 
were employed by the Park Department to give direction 
to the work and to supervise the eighty-eight Works Prog- 
ress Administration workers, many of whom were working 
on a year-round recreation project under the direction of 
the supervisor of Health and Physical Education of the 
public schools, and the sixteen National Youth Administra- 
tion people who assisted. The activities, running from three 
until nine o’clock, consisted of games and relays, arts and 
crafts, and evening entertainments consisting of amateur 
hours, moving pictures, and lectures. The police department 
made the statement that juvenile delinquency had been re- 
duced fifty per cent as a result of these centers. 

5. Kirksville, Missouri, has a non-denominational Sun- 
day school class for teen-age newsboys who must be on their 
corners on Sunday mornings from seven until one o’clock. - 
The first meeting was held back in October, 1935, when 
four boys met at the suggestion of the high school coach to 
consider the possibilities of such a class. The attendance 
now is often as high as fifteen. The boys gather at six 
o'clock at a local restaurant where breakfast is served to 
them without charge, the expense of this first being met by 
the First Baptist Church, then by the Rotary Club, then by 
private individuals, and now by the local restaurateur. The 
study period is thirty minutes in length, with quarterlies and 
other materials being provided by the Baptist Church. ‘The 
boys take an active part in the class discussion which centers 
around the work and needs of the newsboy. From these dis- 
cussions has evolved a Newsboys’ Code. Within the last 
year, four of the boys have become members of some local 
church. The class has weekday activities also, meeting every 
other Wednesday evening in one of the school gymnasiums 
under careful leadership. Sunday school class attendance is 
a pre-requisite for participation in such recreational activi- 
ties during the week.® 

6. Dayton, Ohio, has established the Dayton Boys’ Club, 
with a membership running over a thousand, in a part of 
the city where delinquency was high, with the result that 
this has been decreased about sixty per cent. It has found, 
too, that its seventeen community centers this year have 
done much to lessen delinquency in the areas in which they 
are located.’° 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


1. What is the situation with respect to delinquency 
within your own community? 

2. What is now being done to reduce or prevent delin- 
quency within your community? What groups are cooperat- 
ing in this undertaking? What part might your group take 
in this work? 

3. Which of the above methods of preventing delin- 
quency suggested in the case studies might be undertaken 
within your community? Why one method over against an- 
other? What groups might join forces in achieving desired 
goals? 

* Smith, Ralph M. G. “The Newsboys’ Sunday School Class,” 
Business, July-August, 1937, pages 1, 63. 


* Burrows, Charles N. “The American Crime Problem,” The Adult 
Bible Class Magazine, September, 1937, page 6. 
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The American Standard Bible Committee 


By Lutuer A. WEIGLE* 


ternational Council of Religious Education and to the 

Christian public generally, that the work of the Ameri- 
can Standard Bible Committee, which was commissioned 
to undertake a revision of the present text of the American 
Standard Version of the Bible, has been resumed. 

The copyright of the American Standard Version was 
transferred to the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation by Thomas Nelson and Sons in 1929, and a renewal 
of the copyright for twenty-eight years was secured at that 
time by the Council. The American Standard Bible Com- 
mittee was constituted by the Council to be custodian of the 
text of the American Standard Version and to have charge 
of further revision of the text. The Committee held five 
plenary meetings in 1930-32, and did much ground-work 
looking toward revision; but its work was interrupted by 
lack of funds. 

At the meeting of the International Council of Religious 
Education in February, 1937, the General Secretary, in 
cooperation with the chairman of the American Standard 
Bible Committee, was authorized to secure the necessary 
funds for the work of the Committee, and the following 
action was taken by the Council: 


|: WILL be good news to the constituency of the In- 


That we record the conviction that there is need for 
a version which embodies the best results of modern 
scholarship as to the meaning of the Scriptures, and ex- 
presses this meaning in English diction which is designed 
for use in public and private worship and preserves those 
qualities which have given to the King James Version a 
supreme place in English literature. We, therefore, define 
the task of the American Standard Bible Committee to be 
that of revision of the present American Standard Edition 
of the Bible in the light of the results of modern scholar- 
ship, this revision to be designed for use in public and 
private worship, and to be in the direction of the simple, 
classic English style of the King James Version... . 

That, in view of the definition of the task of the Amer- 
ican Standard Bible Committee, as stated above, it be 
understood that not less than three and not more than 
five of the fifteen members of the Committee be chosen 
with a view to their competence in English literature, or 
their experience in the conduct of public worship or in 
religious education, and that not less than ten and not 
more than twelye members of the Committee be chosen 
for their competence in biblical scholarship. 


Upon the basis of this action the necessary funds have 
been secured by a contract between the International 
Council and Thomas Nelson and Sons. The membership of 
the American Standard Bible Committee has been com- 
pleted to fill vacancies caused by death and resignation; and 
the Committee thus constituted began its work under the 
new conditions at a meeting in New York on December 
3 and 4. 

The present membership of the Committee is: Professor 
Julius A. Bewer, Union Theological Seminary; the Rever- 
end Walter Russell Bowie, Grace Church, New York; 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard University; Pro- 
fessor George Dahl, Yale University; Professor James E. 
Frame, Union Theological Seminary; Professor Edgar J. 


* Dean, Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; 
chairman, American Standard Bible Committee. 
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Goodspeed, University of Chicago; President Frederick C. 
Grant, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary; Professor 
William A. Irwin, University of Chicago; Professor James 
Moffatt, Union Theological Seminary; President John R. 
Sampey, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville; Dean Willard L. Sperry, Harvard Theological School ; 
Professor William R. Taylor, University of Toronto; Pro- 
fessor Leroy Waterman, University of Michigan; Dean — 
Luther A. Weigle, Yale University Divinity School. In 
addition to these fifteen members, the Chairman of the 
International Council of Religious Education, Dr. Harold 
McAfee Robinson, and the General Secretary, Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, are members ex-officio of the American Standard 
Bible Committee. 

Six of the members of the Committee have been chosen 
for their competence in Old Testament scholarship, six for 
their competence in New Testament, and three for their 


(Continued on page 40) 


Introducing Dr. Moffatt 


Wee the American Standard 
Bible Committee was reorganized 
with instructions to revise the Ameri- 
can Version of the Bible in accordance 
with the highest standards of biblical 
scholarship and of literary style, it was 
apparent that someone must be secured 
to serve as executive secretary of the 
Committee, to guide the work of re- 
vision. One of the most distinguished of New Testament 
scholars of our day, Professor James Moffatt, has consented 
to undertake this work on a part time basis, continuing his 
relationship to the Union Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Moffatt is perhaps most widely known for The 
Bible, A New Translation, which has had continued re- 
prints since its publication in 1922. His critical books, 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
Approach to the New Testament, and the volume on He- 
brews of the International Critical Commentary, have es- 
tablished him in the front rank of biblical scholars. His 
more popular books, such as Everyman’s Life of Jesus, The 
Bible in Scots Literature, Love in the New Testament, 
Grace in the New Testament, and The Day Before Y ester- 
day have demonstrated his literary gifts. 

Dr. Moffatt was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and was 
minister of the United Free Church of Scotland from 1896 
to 1912. He taught at Mansfield College, Oxford, for 
four years and was Professor of Church History at the 
United Free Church College in Glasgow from 1915 to 
1927. Since that time he has been Washburn Professor of 
Church History at the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. He has received numerous academic de- 
grees, both earned and honorary, and has filled many im- 
portant lectureships. His acceptance of the secretaryship of 
the American Standard Bible Committee assures our having 
competent guidance in producing the new version. 
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Suggestions for Building 
FEBRUARY WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


‘THEME FOR THE Montu: Discovering 
God Through People 


For the Leader 
You May Count Tuat Day 


If you sit down at set of sun 

And count the acts that you’ have done, 
And, counting find 

One self-denying deed, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard; 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went— 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


But if, through all the livelong day 

You’ve cheered no heart, by yea or nay— 
If, through it all 

You've nothing done that you can trace 

That brought the sunshine to one face— - 
No act most small 

That helped some soul and nothing cost— 

Then count that day as worse than lost. 


—GeorceE Exror 


The month of February always seems 
to us to be a suitable time to remember, 
with thankfulness, great men and women 
who have contributed to our welfare and 
happiness. Perhaps this is because Febru- 
ary is the birthday month of two of our 
most famous Americans. It is well for us 
to set aside a time to remember people 
who have helped in the past, and those 
who are helping today to carry out God’s 
plan in the universe. We so glibly say, as 
we repeat the prayer the Master taught, 
“Thy kingdom come on earth as it is in 
heaven,” and fail to remember that this 
can only be accomplished through the 
efforts of each of us. For our greatest 
task is to build a veritable “kingdom of 
God on earth” even in a very small way, 
in our homes, in our churches, and in our 
neighborhood. 

It is a natural thing for us to progress 
from the study of the contributions of 
groups of people, which was our theme on 
the last Sunday of January, to consider- 
ing the contribution of a single individual. 
Perhaps we may find the interest of our 
children so keen that we may wish to 
continue the study of a certain group of 
people and talk x individuals of that 
race who are cooperating with God, or 
we may wish to take important persons 
in our own community and who are fa- 
miliar to the children. We might also 
decide not to study individuals, but groups 
of everyday helpers in our communities, 
the milkman, the mail man, the police- 
man, and others. 

It might be well to discuss with our 
children the marks of greatness and help 

-them to discover that we do not remem- 
ber men because of their wealth, their 


Figs wipe eatery, Primary Department, First 
Methodist Church, Schenectady, New York. 
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By Eldyth Proper* 


position, their power, but because of the 
contributions they have made in the lives 
of their fellow men. For Jesus said, “He 
that is greatest among you, let him be 
your servant.” 


Suggested Emphasis for Each Sunday 
Frepruary 6—People who help God 


Fesruary 13—People who help God 
(continued ) 

FEBRUARY 20—Helping God by caring 
for myself 


FEBRUARY 27—Helping God by caring 
for others 


Activities That May Lead to Worship 
Experiences 

1. Make a list of the things that pri- 
mary boys and girls can do to help care 
for themselves. 

2. Make a list of the things that pri- 
mary boys and girls can do to help care 
for other people. 

3. Make silhouettes of famous people 
or of children helping. Some of the pic- 
tures on the children’s papers often make 
excellent patterns for silhouettes. These 
may be mounted on cardboard, or they 
may be covered with glass and a passe 
partout binding put on the edge. These 
also make very attractive gifts when 
mounted on a thin piece of wood and the 
whole thing shellaced. Mounting tabs may 
be purchased in a book store. 

4. Make a frieze for the room, show- 
ing what primary boys and girls can do 
to help others. Original drawings or 
paintings or magazine pictures may be 
used. The former, of course, have more 
educational value. 

5. Using the silhouettes in the third 
suggested activity, make spatter work 
prints. Place the silhouette on a piece of 
plain drawing paper or a piece of colored 
paper. Pin this in place or use small peb- 
bles to hold the pattern in place. Make a 
box-like frame of thin wood which is the 
size of the paper and about an inch high, 
and cover the top with ordinary window 
screening. Use an old toothbrush which 
has been dipped in white ink, or black 
India ink, or in water color paints. (The 
powdered paints which can be purchased 
at almost any paint store and mixed to 
the desired thickness work very well.) 
Let the children rub the toothbrush over 
the screening until the background is cov- 
ered with a fine spatter of paint. Do not 
use the paint too thick or it will clog the 
holes in the screen and make a blot on 
the paper. 

6. Make up a litany, a poem, or a 
song. 

7. Using the song “What Can I Do,” 
from Song and Play for Children, have 


a child dramatize one thing that he can 
do to help mother today and let the rest 
guess what he is doing. The word teacher, 
aunt, or a name may be used in place of 
mother. 

8. Collect books to add to a circulating 
library in a hospital or an institution. 

9. Make up a worship service to give 
for parents or another department. 

10. Dramatize one of the stories. 

11. Stuff rag dolls or animals for use 
in the nursery in the church school or a 
day nursery. These may be outlined on 
unbleached muslin. Using wax crayons, 
make the lines heavier and color the doll 
or animal. Put a piece of newspaper on 
your ironing board. Turn the cloth wrong 
side out on the paper and iron with a hot 
iron. This allows the wax to melt and 
sets the color into the cloth. One of the 
teachers may sew a piece of plain muslin 
to the backs of the toys on a sewing ma- 
chine, leaving places for turning and 
stuffing. Let the children stuff them with 
cotton and sew them together. Allow the 
children to wrap and deliver their gifts 
so they may see the joy of the other chil- 
dren as they receive them. 

12. Make a chart to have marked at 
home for a week or longer, showing the 
things which the children have done to 
help themselves or to help others. 

13. Bring magazines to the church 
school and let the children hunt for pic- 
tures of people helping. These may be 
mounted for the screen or bulletin board 
or for scrap books. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


Soncs: 

From Worship and Conduct Songs> 
“Our Gifts.” “Tl try to Mind.” 
“When My Mother Calls Me.” 
“Friends.” “My Work.” “Home and 
School and Play.” “I Will Be True 
the Livelong Day.” 

From 4 First Book in Hymns and 
W orship:2 “Showing Kindness at 
Home.” “My Day.” “Unselfishness.” 

From When a Little Child Wants to 
Sing:3 “His Helper.” “The Song of 
the Friendly Street.” “Sharing.” 
“When We Have Guests.” “All By 
Myself.” 

From Song and Play for Children :* 
“One Lovely Rule.” “Useful in the 
Family.” “Take Good Care of 


1Elizabeth McE. Shields, Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Virginia. 

? By Edith Lovell Thomas. Published by the 
Abingdon Press, New York. 

*Published by the Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 

*By Danielson and Conant. Published by the 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
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Mother.” “Dishes to Wash.” 
From Songs for Little People:® “The 
Golden Rule.” 


SCRIPTURE: 


He careth for you.—I Peter 5:7 

Serve one another.—I Peter 5:5 

For the Father himself loveth you.— 
John 16:27 

We are God’s fellow-workers.—I Co- 
rinthians 3:9 

Children, obey your parents.—Colos- 
sians 3:20 

Whatsoever ye would that men should 

do unto you, do ye even so to them. 

—Matthew 7:12 

That which maketh a man to be de- 
sired is his kindness.—Proverbs 19 :22 

Thou shalt do that which is right and 
good in the sight of the Lord.— 
Deuteronomy 6:18 

Even a child is known by his doings. 
—Proverbs 20:11 

They helped everyone his neighbor.— 
Isaiah 41:6 

Let us work that which is good toward 
all men.—Galatians 6:10 

Let the whole earth be filled with his 
glory.—Psalm 72:19 


PicTuRES: 


A picture of Steinmetz may be ob- 
tained from the Steinmetz Memorial 
Fund, Mr. Carl Snyder, Schenectady, 
New York. 

“The Singing Tower.” (A picture of 
this appears in the large picture set 
of the Closely Graded Lessons.) 

Ask for pictures of the following peo- 
ple in the Art Department of your 
public library: Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver; Roland Hayes; Marion 


5 By Danielson and Conant. Published by the 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
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the 
NATIONS Choice 


“Inter-Church Hymnal’ blends a _ pioneering 
spirit with established ideals. 


Hymns and tunes are chosen by over 10,000 
churches and 650 members of the American Guild 
of Organists. ‘‘Inter-Church Hymnal’’ embodies 
the musical preference of all the great churches 
of Christendom. Its use will dignify and enrich 
the worship of your church. 


Ask for sample copy. Test its spiritual power; 
compare its quality of contents, lacqured binding 
and tarnish-proof gold stamping. No hymnal like 
it. Price per 100, not prepaid, only $75.00. 

@ Write your name and address in ad- 
joining margin, clip advertisement 
and mail today for returnable sample 
copy. Give church and denomination. 
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Anderson. (Pictures of these have 
appeared in the magazine, Life.) 
Jane Addams. (A picture of Miss 
Addams was in the International 
Journal for December, 1935.) 
Pictures of children “helping” may be 
found in the picture sets of the vari- 
ous lesson series, or in magazines. 
Poems: “The Mailman,’ by Grayce 
Krough, and “The Policeman,” by 
Carolyn Grey, printed in the Interna- 
tional Journal in July, 1936, page 23. 


My Worx 


Wherever I am, and wherever I go, 

There are things God expects me to do, you 
know. 

And the first thing of all he expects me to do, 

Is to care for myself the whole day through. 

For now that I’m big and can really take care, 

I don’t need to be watched, I can go anywhere! 


But just taking care of myself, you see, 

Isn't nearly all God expects of me, 

For who would run errands for Mother and 
Dad? 

Who'd help in the garden? Who'd play with 
small Tad? 


Who’d fetch Grandma’s glasses? Who'd make 


baby crow— 
If I were not here? I'd just like to know! 
—Ftorence M. Taytor® 


A Litany 


“We are God's fellow-workers.” 
Doctors and Nurses 
Who work so hard to make sick people 
well and to keep people who are well 
from being sick. 
Scientists 
Who are learning about new things 
in God’s world and who are teaching us 
about them. 
Singers 
Who help us to remember God as we 
listen to lovely sounds. 
Painters 
Who help us to see and remember the 
beautiful things in God’s world. 
Miners 
Who are willing to go down into the 
dark earth so that we may have coal 
and salt and iron. 
Farmers 
Who work hard so that we may have 
food to eat. 
Dressmakers 
Who help to make us clothes. 
Workers in Factories 
Who make things for us to use—shoes, 
automobiles, engines, electrical things. 


Teachers 
Who help us to learn new things every 
day—reading and arithmetic, and ge- 
ography. 


Mothers and Fathers 
Who love us and take care of us. 
Primary boys and girls 
Who help by taking care of themselves 
and by doing things for others—running 
errands, drying dishes, picking flowers, 
being good, taking care of the baby and 
picking up playthings. 
““We are God’s fellow-workers. Serve one an- 
other. That which maketh a man to be desired 
is his kindness.” 


STORIES: 


February 6-13. 

Edward Bok, 
Tower,” 1, 3, 1 

“Luther Burbank, "he Plant Wizard,” by 
Lima H. Henderson 2 

“The Little Giant” (Charles P. Steinmetz), 
by Lima H. Henderson 1 

“The Story of St. Valentine,” by Mary 
Alice Jones 8 

“Albert Schweitzer” 17 (See also Junior 
worship programs in this magazine) 

“Golden Rule Nash” 3 

“Walter Reed and His Helpers” 9 

“The Story of Jacob Riis” 4, 17 


*From the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Feb- 
ruary, 1936. Used by permission of the Pilgrim 
Press. 


gave the “Singing 


“The Song and the Singer,” by Helen R. 


Jones 2 
“How a Brave Doctor Helped Many 
People” (Louis Pasteur) 10 


“How Lindbergh Obeyed God's Laws” 10 

“George Frederick Handel” 11 

“George W. Carver,” by Albert Schatz- 
man 13 

“The Glory of God in Nature” (Bee- 
thoven), by Lina A, Rauschenberg 14 

“A Friend of Children” (Angelo Patri) 5 

“Abraham Rihbany” 5 

“Huie Kin Who Came from China” 

“Caedman’s Song,” by J. Isabel Armfield 18 


“Brother Francis the Singer,” by Vera 
Walker 18 

“Brother Francis and the Wolf,” by Vera 
Walker 18 

“Brother Francis and the Lambs,” by Vera 
Walker 18 

“Brother Francis and the Birds,” by Vera 
Walker 18 


_February 20 
“God's Great Gift” 12, 19 
“At Home on Worth” 20 
“Holiday on Worth” 20 


February 27 
“The Sliding Place,” by Jeanette Perkins 21 
“Peter Makes a Discovery” 17 
“Truly Brothers,” by Alice M. Pullen 18 
“The Primary Children Help Their Min- 


ister’ 22 

“Taking Care of Billy,” by Edith Dunn 
Bolar 15 

“Three Donalds,” by Florence M. Tay- 
lor 6 


“Workers Together with God,” by Armilda 
Brome Keiser 16 

“Bob Makes a Discovery,” by Elizabeth 
Reed” 7 


Story SouRCES: 


1. Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, June, 1935. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 

2. Same, March, 1935. 

3. Same, September, 1935. 

4. Same, January, 1937. 

5. Same, October, 1934. 

6. Same, March, 1937. 

7. Same, March, 1934. 

8. International Journal of Religious Educa- 

cation, February, 1929. 

g. Same, February, 1936. 

1o. Same, December, 1934. 

11. Same, February, 1935. 

12, Same, June, 1936. 

13. The Elementary Magazine, November, 

1936. Methodist Book Concern. 

14. Same, June, 1936. 

15. Same, January, 1929. 

16. Same, November, 1934. 

17. Learning About Our Church, by Ellen 

Fraser. Bethany Press. 
18. All the Year Stories for Little Folks, by 
Elsie Spriggs. Revell Co. 

19. Seeking the Beautiful in God’s World, by 
Amy Clowes and Blanche Carrier. 
Harper and Brothers. 

Come-True-Land Stories, by Estella Lane. 
Pilgrim Press. 

21. Primary Worship Guide, by Jeanette Per- 

kins. Pilgrim Press. 

22. Westminster Graded Materials: Primary 

Teachers Quarterly for October, No- 
vember, December, 1936. 


Suggested Program for February 27 


THEME: Helping God by caring for 
others. 
SETTING THE STAGE FOR WorSHIP: 

On the screen use pictures of children 
helping. Books on the browsing table 
might also suggest these same activities. 
A picture of Jesus in the carpenter shop 
might be used for the center of worship. 
Lighted candles in front of the picture 
not only help to bring out the details but 
also help to center the attention on it. 
Quret Music: “Worship of God in Na- 

ture” from the Elementary Magazine, 

June 1936. The music is by Beethoven 

and is the music to the anthem, “The 

Heavens Are Telling.” 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Music is the language of religion. 
Uplifted voices mean uplifted hearts. 


Because “THE SERVICE HYMNAL” 
contains the noblest songs of the 
ages and meets every service need, 
churches everywhere are adopting 
it. They are reporting increased 
attendance, renewed spiritual life, 
and more generous giving. 


Send For a Sample Copy 


Then you will understand how naturally and 
surely this great book imparts a quickening 
power to every service. Its sturdy trim ap- 
pearance in the pew racks, the balance and 
firmness of its “feel” in your hands, the 
wealth and spiritual force of its contents, 
the fullness of its Unison and Responsive 
readings, the completeness of its indexes— 
all bespeak a distinguished and exalted aid 
to richer worship. 


“THE SERVICE HYMNAL” is the first 
classified hymnal to be completely orches- 
trated. It contains abundant choir material 
including popular descants to established 
tunes. Bound superbly in lacquered ‘“‘Class 
A” cloth; tarnish-proof gold embossed title, 
tinted edges, price per 100, not prepaid, 
only $60.00. 


For a smaller all-purpose book request 
returnable sample of “DEVOTIONAL 
HYMNS’’—288 pages, cloth binding per 100, 
not prepaid $40.00; bristol binding, $25.00. 


Coupon below brings returnable Samples 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


only the best in song books COMPANY 


5775-A West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me returnable samples of 
books checked below, also details of tested cooper- 
ative purchase plans. 


O “The Service Hymnal” 


D “Devotional Hymns” 


a ES a, ee, Se ee ee 
Official Total 

0) SSE as Membership____-_---_-_- 
0 DOSER. 2. ee ee 
(SOE 0 eee 
OT aie ae aes Se Cb cae ae Se 
cen es tee, eee PATA SE ee ee S 
Choir Director___.___-....-_- POE eee ee 


Catt To Worsuip: “We are God’s 
fellow-workers.” “Serve one another.” 
“Even a child is known by his do- 
ings.” 

Leaver: Did you think about helping 
to take care of yourself this week? 
There are so many things which we 
decided that we could do for ourselves. 
(Read list made last Sunday.) Did 
anyone do anything else for himself? 
(Add to the list, if the children suggest 
other things.) Here is a poem which 
tells about taking care of ourselves. 

Porm: “My Work,” by Florence M. 
Taylor. Read first stanza. 

LEaApER: There is more that God expects 
us to do than just taking care of our- 
selves. Is there anyone else we could 
help take care of? (Some child may 
suggest a smaller child in the family, 
or a pet. Perhaps there may be no 
response and the leader may leave the 
question as a rhetorical one.) Suppose 
you listen to the last part of the 
poem. 

Poem: “My Work,” last stanza. 

LrApER: What could you do to help 
others? (Make a list.) We believe that 

~ Jesus helped at home when he was as 
old as you are. What things in our 
list do you think Jesus might have 
done? 

Perhaps he might have known the 
verse we have been learning, “Even a 
child is known by his doings.”’ Perhaps 
he said it to Joseph as he helped in the 
carpenter shop, or to Mary as he talked 
to her on the housetop at the sunset 
hour. Would you like to say it with me 
as we look at the picture of Jesus help- 
ing? (Repeat verse.) 

Jesus did say, when he was only a 
boy, “Do you not know that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” Per- 
haps he was thinking about some of 
these ways of helping others. 

Sonc: “His Helper.” 

LEADER: Perhaps now we could finish 
our litany. (Finish last part, using the 
list of activities suggested by the chil- 
dren.) 


Story: 
Bos Makes a Discovery 


Ever since Bob could remember he had wanted 
a little sister. So when his mother told him that 
at Easter time there would be a new little baby 
for him to help care for he threw his arms 
around her and cried “Oh, Mother, I’m so glad! 
And I'll take good care of her.” 

How happy Bob was when he came home 
from his grandmother's the week before Easter 
and found a wee baby sister waiting for him! 
“Let me hold her, Mother, please,” he begged. 
So his mother placed the baby in Bob’s two 
strong little arms. That night when Bob said 
his prayers he thought about the little bundle 
he had held in his arms and he said, ‘Thank 
you, God, for my baby sister. And please, God, 
take good care of her always.” 

One day when Little Sister was three years 
old his mother said, “Bob, please come home 
from school promptly today, for this afternoon I 
must go to grandmother’s and I shall have to 
depend on you to look after Little Sister.” 

Bob hurried home from school. He found his 
mother all ready to leave. As she kissed him 
good-by she said, “Take good care of Little 
Sister, and remember she takes a nap for an 
hour and a half at three o’clock.” 

Bob always had fun playing with Little Sister, 
and this afternoon they had an especially happy 
time. He pretended he was a great big elephant 
and Little Sister rode on his back around the 


room. Then they played hide and seek. The time 
went so fast that Bob was surprised to hear 
the clock strike, ‘‘one-two-three.”” He put Little 
Sister in her bed for a nap and sat beside her 
until she fell asleep. 

Then he went into the next room and got a 
book to read, but the time did not seem to go so 
fast. He looked at the clock. The big hand had 
only traveled a little way round. It would be 
a long time before it went all the way round, 
then half way again, when he could awaken 
Little Sister. The house seemed very quiet with 
only the “tick, tick” of the clock. He wished 
there was someone with whom to talk. And just 
then he heard Tom’s whistle. Tom lived three 
doors down the street, and they had a special 
whistle when they wanted each other for some- 
thing very important. Bob went in to look at 
Little Sister. She was sound asleep. Then he 
went out to see what Tom wanted. 

“Bob,” said Tom, ‘“‘my uncle has sent me an 
electric engine and train and yards and yards of 
track. Come over and help me set it up.” 

“Mother is away and I’m taking care of Little 
Sister this afternoon,’”’ said Bob sadly. 

“Bring her along,” suggested Tom. 

“Can’t. She’s asleep,” replied Bob. 

“She'll never miss you, then,” said Tom. 
“How much longer will she sleep?” 

“Over an hour.” 

“Tt won’t take us an hour to get the train 
set up,” said Tom. ‘‘You can easily get back 
before she wakes up. Come on.” 

Bob started down the street with Tom, but 
somehow he felt unhappy. “Little Sister will 
never miss me,” he told himself. “I'll get back 
long before she wakes up. Nothing will happen 
to her in that little time and God takes care 
of her, Every night I ask him to.’’ But no mat- 
ter how Bob reasoned with himself he could not 
feel comfortable about it. He knew Little Sister 
had depended on him to stay there with her, and 
his mother had said that she depended on him, 
too. 

When they reached Tom’s house Bob said, 
“I’m going back home, Tom. I can’t leave Little 
Sister in the house alone.” And before Tom 
could say anything, Bob was running down the 
street. He found Little Sister sleeping as peace- 
fully as when he had left her, but he was glad 
he had come back. Suppose Little Sister woke 
up crying, as she had once, from a bad dream 
and found herself alone. He sat down beside her 
to finish his story. It was strange, but he felt 
much happier now sitting there than if he had 
been helping Tom put up his electric train, and 
he felt more grown up than he had ever felt 
before. Just as he finished his story he heard 
the clock strike ‘‘one.”’ The big hand had traveled 
all the way around the clock’s face and halfway 
round again. 

Bob awakened Little Sister. Then they went 
out into the yard, climbed up in the swing and 
played they were going up in an airplane as 
they swung high up in the air. When their 
mother came home Little Sister tried to tell 
her all the games they had played. 

“T see,” said her mother, “that big brother 
can be depended on to take good care of you 
while I am away.” 

That night Bob told her how near he had 
come to leaving Little Sister. ‘“Wouldn’t God 
have taken care of her if I had gone?” he 
asked. “I ask him to every night.” 

“God did take care of her through you,” re- 
plied his mother. “He was able to answer your 
prayer because he could depend on you.” 

“TI came back because Little Sister and you 
were depending on me,” said Bob. “I didn’t think 
God needed to depend on me, too.” 

“God always has to depend on people to help 
him,” said his mother. 

And after that when Bob prayed he said, 
“Dear God, please help me to take good care 
of Little Sister.” —EuizasetH Reep’ 


Sone: “My Work.” 


PrAyER: Dear God, help us to be about 
our Father’s business, just as Jesus 
was, and to know that you depend on 
us to help take care of ourselves and 
of other people. Amen. 


™From the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, 
March, 1934. Used by permission of the Pilgrim 
Press. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


February 6 


Tueme: Loyalty to One's Own Race— 
Gandhi 
PretupeE: “Holy, Holy, Holy’? 
Catt To WorsHiP: Psalm 95:1; 124:1 
Responsive READING: Distribute typed 
or mimeographed responses. Explain 
passages, encouraging children to give 
their ideas first. We used the following 
passages, mainly in the Smith and 
Goodspeed translation, from Deuter- 
onomy 32:4; Psalm 36:5; Matthew 
6:24; II Thessalonians 3:3; Joshua 
24315: 
Give glory to our God! 
e is a rock; what he does is right; for 
all his ways are just. 
A trust-worthy God, and one who never deceives. 

He is upright and true. 

The goodness of God extends to the heavens. 

His faithfulness unto the clouds. 

Jesus said, “‘No man can be faithful to two 
masters: 

“For either he will hate the first and love 
the second, or else he will hold to the 
first and despise the second; 

“You can not serve God and another master.” 

The Lord is to be relied upon, and he will 
give you strength. 

Choose you this day whom you will serve. 


Tell in a few words the situation in 
Joshua 24:15. Show that such a choice 
involves the decisions that come every day 
regarding honesty, right thinking, help- 
fulness, etc. It is impressive to finish the 
explanation with a repetition of the words, 
“Choose you this day,” etc. 

Alternative passages, also pertinent, 
are: Psalm 18:1, 2,°32% 28:7, 8; 29:11 
35°33 3324, 20, 215) 62:6, 7, 85104222; 
90:1, 23 O112: 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


LEADER: 


Loyalty! That means being true to 
someone, no matter what may happen. 
If you were asked what February stands 
for, what would you say? Most of you 
mention Washington and Lincoln right 
away; and the outstanding thing about 
both of these men was their loyalty,— 
Washington to the colonies, Lincoln to 
what he thought best for the whole coun- 
try. (Abraham’s giving up of family, 
home and country for the sake of loyalty 
to God’s voice may be mentioned, as be- 
ginning in Genesis 12:1. The story of 
Moses is also a biblical development of 
this theme.) 

Abraham lived a long time ago. Do 
you sometimes think that people were 
different then from now? Then listen to 
a tale of a man who lives today, suffer- 
ing many things in order to help his peo- 
ple. 


Ture Story or Ganpui 


His name is Gandhi, and he lives in the great 
country of India. He is often called the Ma- 
hatma, which means the Great Soul. When he 
was born, about sixty-seven years ago, his 
mother, who was a very religious woman, named 


* Spokane, Washington. 
* Use the first stanza only. Change last line 
to “Perfect in power, in love and purity.” 
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By Mrs. Grace R. Hunt* 


her son ‘‘Mohandas,” which means “the servant 
of the Great One.” 

Gandhi was very eager to learn; and after 
finishing school in India, he studied in England, 
in order to become a lawyer. When he returned 
to his own country, he did one thing that seemed 
strange to many other lawyers. If he found out 
that the person he was helping had not told him 
the truth about the case, Gandhi would give up 


. the case right away, even though it was already 


being tried. 

This honest young lawyer was soon making 
a name for himself. A well-known company in 
Africa asked him to come to that country to 
work for them there. But when he reached 
Africa he was not allowed in hotels; he was 
kicked from trains even though he had his ticket; 
he was spoken to very rudely in the streets. 
The same things were done to other people from 
India, and as time went on Gandhi made up 
his mind that he would devote the rest of his 
life to helping his fellow countrymen. He could 
have gone back to India and made a good living, 
but he chose to help his people. 


Now many people might have tried to buy 


guns and kill the men who were unfriendly. But 
Gandhi tried something very different. He knew 
that love is stronger than hatred, that killing 
someone does not prove who is right, that it 
is better to suffer and be hurt than to hurt others. 

Gandhi is not a Christian, but a Hindu, and 
has learned much from the Hindu religion. But 
he has read about the life and teachings of Jesus, 
and follows many of Jesus’ teachings. Jesus said, 
“Do not resist him that is evil; but whosoever 
smiteth thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” ‘Love your enemies.” 

You have heard people say, perhaps, that this 
idea will not work, but it has done so in many 
cases for Gandhi and his followers. They will 
allow themselves to be injured and beaten and 
put in jail rather than strike back; Gandhi him- 
self has been in jail many times. 

Gandhi lives very simply. He has given every- 
thing he has to others. He knows that many 
people in India are too poor to buy fuel for 
cooking their food; therefore he tries to find 
foods which may be eaten raw and still be good 
for people. He has made himself quite ill trying 
to find out this one way of helping his people. 
He could have been rich and have lived in a big 
house. Instead, he lives in a house “with walls 
of mud and straw, with a stone floor.” He could 
have had good clothes, but he wears very simple 
clothing. He spins cotton cloth himself, and 
teaches his pupils to spin, that they in turn may 
teach the poor of India to supply their own 
needs. 

It is too soon to say what Gandhi will ac- 
complish for his people. But he has given him- 
self—his whole life—to help them. He could 
have been rich, but chose, for their sakes, to be 
poor—not to have better things than the people 
he loves and serves. He had a chance to live 
for himself, but chose to be loyal to his country- 
men, and live for them. In serving others, he is 
ee, to God—a true “servant of the Great 

ne. 


RESPONSIVE PRAYER: 


Our Father, because thou art faithful to all 
of us, thy children; 
We thank. thee with grateful hearts. 
Because in Jesus we have a faithful friend, 
We thank thee with grateful hearts. 
That we may choose to serve thee today, 
We ask thee, Father, to hear our prayer. 
That we may be unselfish in word and deed, 
We ask thee, Father, to hear our prayer. 
That we may choose to follow Jesus every 


ay, 
We ask thee, Father, to hear our prayer. 


Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 

OFFERING: “We Give Thee But Thine 
Own,” sung after offering as one of 
the children faces the department, with 
collection plate uplifted in both hands. 

OtHER SvuriraBLteE Hymns: “True- 
hearted, Whole-Hearted”; “Gracious 


Spirit, Dwell with Me”; “When thy 
Heart, with Joy O’erflowing” (1, 3, 
4); “My Master Was a Worker.” 


February 13 


THEME: Loyalty to a Different Race— 
Albert Schweitzer. 

PRELUDE in C Major, from The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord by Bach. 

Catz To WorsHiP: Psalm 67:1-3 or I-5. 

Responsive Reapinc: (See program for 
February 6.) 

Hymn: “In Christ there Is No East or 
West.” 

LEADER: (Recalls theme of last Sunday, 
and the people discussed as examples 
of loyalty to one’s own race.) 

To-day we shall think about loyalty 
to the people of a different race. (The 
children will probably mention Lincoln, 
whose birthday has just been cele- 
brated; Paul; missionaries from their 
own church, etc.) 


Tue Story or SCHWEITZER 


Often you have heard of young men and 
women who planned from their school days to 
help people in other countries than their own. 
But Albert Schweitzer was over thirty when 
he changed the plan of his life. 

He was born in Alsatia, a province which 
belongs sometimes to Germany, sometimes to 
France. For a while he was the principal of the 
theological school in the University of Stras- 
bourg. This was a school where men study to 
become ministers. He was also a great musician 
—a master of the organ. This morning our pre- 
lude was a number by Bach; and Albert 
Schweitzer is considered to be the best performer 
of the works of that famous musician, and to 
have written the best book about the music of 
Bach. Dr. Schweitzer has another great gift—he 
is a brilliant writer of books on the Bible and 
other subjects. 

He was, then, a writer, a teacher with a 
splendid position, and an accomplished musician. 
Why did this man, when he was about thirty- 
five years of age, decide to study medicine and 
go to far-off Africa? 

It was because there were then, as there 
still are, a great many white people who have 
treated the black people wrong. For many years 
the white men have mistreated our black brothers 
and sisters. They have been sold as slaves, and 
that is why they are here in America. White 
men have bought ivory and other goods from 
them, or worked them in mines, and given them 
too little money. 

Albert Schweitzer decided to help the black 
people in order to make up for some of the 
wrongs they had suffered at the hands of white 
people. He started a hospital in Lambarene, in 
French Equatorial Africa. It is interesting to 


_read his own account of some of the work he 


does to keep his hospital going. 

There must be milk for a hospital, and a 
herd of goats supplies the milk. Vegetables must 
be raised, for when rice alone is used the people 
have a disease called beriberi. During the long 
dry season, water must be carried from the river 
to water the vegetables. 

Mothers must be taught to keep their babies 
well with the right food, and not to try curing 
the sick ones by giving them long baths in the 
river on chilly mornings and evenings. People 
who have been cured at the hospital must have 
food and money given them to reach their homes 
—sometimes many miles away. Serious opera- 
tions must be performed almost every day. 

Drinking water must be boiled. You know 
how flat is the taste of boiled water, and how 
unrefreshing warm water proves. The water 
was never really cold and refreshing until a 
relative of Dr. Schweitzer’s collected some money 
and sent a cooling apparatus to this hospital 
which is so near the equator. 
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New buildings must be constructed, and the 
doctor must occasionally stay all day with the 
builders to make sure that the construction is 
suitable for a hospital in the torrid zone. 

All these problems form the day’s work for 
Dr. Schweitzer. Sometimes he returns to Europe, 
giving lectures at universities, or concerts in the 
great cathedrals, in order to raise the money to 
keep his hospital going? 


How do men find the strength to help 
them through such hard, full days? As 
Dr. Schweitzer himself says, the fact that 
he can work in the service of Jesus 
“among the poorest of the poor” gives 
him the strength for his tremendous task. 
To him, the work to which he has been 
called is a glorious way in which to serve 
the Father. 

Scripture: Matt. 25:34-40 

RESPONSIVE PRAYER 

Hymn: “God Send Us Men” 

OFFERING AND RESPONSE 

AppiTIionAL Hymns from which to 
choose: “God of the Nations, Near and 

Far’; “My Country Is the World”; 

“At Length There Dawns the Glorious 

Day”; “When thy Heart with Joy 

O’erflowing.” 

February 20 
THEME: Loyalty in Spite of Obstacles— 


Kagawa. 
Prelude and hymns for this period may 


? Additional material on the life of Albert 
Schweitzer may be found in his own book, Out 
of My Life and Thought. 


New Publications 


CHRISTIANIZING YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


A Guide to exploring life about 
you; to presenting what you 
discover to others: and to doing 
something about it. 


For young people and adults. 
. .. 10 cents 


THE CHURCH AND 
COMMUNITY COORDINATION 


Getting all the forces of your 
community working together in 
character education. 

-.. 35 cents 


SELECTING AND USING CUR- 
RICULUM MATERIALS IN THE 
WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


be chosen from the following: “Be 

Strong”; “Jesus, Thou Divine Compan- 

ion”; “Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee”; 

“God Send Us Men”; “O Come, All Ye 

Faithful” ; “Come, Praise Your Lord and 

Saviour”; “Far Round the World”; “Let 

All the World in Every Corner Sing”; 

“Marching With the Heroes.” 

Catt To WorsHipP: Psalm 118:1; 100:1, 
2. 

ReEsPoONSIVE READING and RESPONSIVE 
PRAYER: (See program for February 
6.) Order of service may be varied as 
desired. 

A good introduction to the thought for 
the day is a discussion of obstacle races 
and finding what “obstacle” means. Dis- 
cuss the obstacles encountered by Gandhi, 
Schweitzer, etc. 


Tue Story or Kacawa 


Some few months ago, a man from Japan 
visited the United States. He spoke to hundreds 
of people, many of whom traveled long distances 
to hear him. The crowds did not go to hear him 
because of his athletic ability—he is short and 
somewhat stout. Nor did they travel to see him 
because of his wonderful clothing, for he wears 
cheap clothes, like those of the Japanese laboring 
men. 

The man’s name is Toyohiko Kagawa. He did 
not have a loving family life in a Christian 
home, for his family were not Christians, and 
much that he saw in his home was poor training 
for a child. At his father’s death, young Toyo- 
hiko lived with a rich uncle, who planned to 
leave the nephew his money. 

But in high school, the boy met a Christian 
missionary, and learned about the love and teach- 


ings of Jesus. Kagawa became an earnest Chris- 
tian, and decided to be a minister. Here he met 
an obstacle. The rich uncle had planned for the 
boy to be a diplomat or high official in govern- 
ment. Toyohiko had to choose between being 
rich, and following Jesus. 

Do you remember another young man who 
had to make the same choice? (Read or have 
related Matt. 19:16-22.) The rich young man 
who came to Jesus ‘“‘went away sorrowful; for 
he had great possessions.”” But Kagawa chose 
the other way. He had found greater riches in 
God’s love and Jesus’ way of life. The rich 
uncle disowned him. 

Kagawa lived with his missionary friend. 
While studying to be a minister, another ob- 
stacle arose. He contracted tuberculosis and had 
to spend a year in a poor fishing village. But 
he soon learned to love the ignorant villagers, 
wrote their letters for them, helped them in 
their troubles, played games with the children. 
He also wrote the story of his life during the 
year. 

On his return to college, he went to live in 
the slums. Many of the houses had one room 
six feet square, with four or five people living 
in that small space. Trash and garbage were 
thrown anywhere. There were terrible diseases, 
and stealing and killing, and more than half the 
babies died before they were a year old. 

Kagawa lived on about $1.50 a month. He 


‘gave away his poor food to the hungry, sheltered 


homeless people, had only one suit of clothes, 
cared for a tiny baby until it was adopted, taught 
classes for boys, preached on the streets. No one 
understood that he was there to help people be- 
cause he loved them. Rough men beat him to 
get the money they thought he had. Worse than 
all, he contracted a terrible eye disease from a 
man with whom he shared his bed. This was 
another great obstacle, for he lost the sight of 
one eye entirely. 

Kagawa was not discouraged. He says, “‘While 
preaching in the slums, I made many friends. .. . 
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Some have been murderers. . . . I have been 
beaten by some of them, or threatened with 
swords and pistols, before they came to under- 
stand my words. . . . It was very dangerous, 
but I have enjoyed it.” 

One day a publisher saw the story of his life 
and published it. It sold by the thousands. The 
money from the sale went back into the work 
of the slums. 

It is impossible to tell all that Kagawa has 
done. He has preached to large crowds over a 
great part of Japan. He has started stores so 
that the poor may buy what they need at low 
prices. He has helped the farmers, paid for free 
clinics and dispensaries in the slums, written 
forty-five books, edited papers and magazines. 
Any money he makes from his work goes to help 
the poor of Japan. 

Does it not seem he would be always in a 
rush, tired from so much work? Those who know 
him say he never seems tired, is always calm 
and serene, always interested in helping some 
one, always full of fun. 

How does he accomplish so much, yet never 
seem tired or rushed? His reply is, that he spends 
a full hour every morning with God, the Giver 
of strength, and seeks him again and again dur- 
ing the day. He tries to do what Jesus did—giv- 
ing to the poor; helping sick bodies; returning 
good for evil; teaching men, in the words of our 
responsive reading, that “God is a rock... 
a trustworthy God. ... He is to be relied upon,» 
and he will give you strength.’* 


For the conclusion of this part of 
service, the first and second stanzas of 
“Fight the Good Fight” may be used, or 
“Discovery” from Kagawa’s Songs from 
the Slums, or “I dare not slight the 
stranger at my gate’ (“The Trimmed 
Lamp”) by Laura Simmons, in the an- 
thology by Crow, Christ in the Poetry 
of To-day. 


At the end of the worship period, after the 
prayer, hymn and offertory, we announced that 
the service for the next Sunday would be a 
candle lighting service for those who had shown 
their loyalty to Jesus. A number of boys and girls 
were asked to take part in the formal service; 
all others were asked to think of someone they 
had read about, or whom they knew, who in 
everyday living was loyal to the ideals discussed 
for the month. They were asked to tell in just 
one sentence how the person named showed this 
loyalty. 

February 27 
THEME: Jesus, Inspirer of Loyalty to 

High Ideals. 

This service may be largely worked out 
by the juniors. Bring out the idea that 
men and women are to be mentioned 
whose loyalty to the high ideals of Jesus 
has been like a steadfast flame. They are 
free to choose from the preceding months’ 
study, from people they know or have 
read about, from the representatives of 
their church in foreign lands. They may 
bring out in a few words what the person 
has meant to them, and choose appropri- 
ate Scripture passages to emphasize the 
same idea. The service our department 
used is given below. 

We followed practically the same order 
of service as for February 6, with candle 


% Additional material on the life of Kagawa 
may be found in the preface to Kagawa’s Songs 
from the Slums, published by the Cokesbury 
Press. 
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lighting after second hymn, The hymns 
we used were “Holy, Holy, Holy’; “I 
Would Be True”; “Lord, We Come 
With Hearts Aflame” (at conclusion of 
lighting). Other suitable hymns might be 
chosen from the following: “Forward 
Through the Ages” ; “Marching With the 
Heroes”; “Just As I Am, Thine Own To 
Be”; “Let Us With a Gladsome Mind”; 
“Father of Lights.” 


The Candle Lighting Service 


Lraper. We have spoken of “the rock” 
to show dependability or loyalty. We 
may use another word to show how we 
may depend upon God. We may say, 
“God is like a great light that shows 
men how to walk. This great light 
never grows dim, never changes. Those 
who receive light from the Father can 
be depended upon. Their lives will be 
like lights, showing men and women the 
way to the Father.” 

First Junior: Jesus said, “I am come a 
light into the world, that who so ever 
believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness.” *This flame stands for the 
light that Jesus brought into the world, 
showing us how to live like the heavenly 
Father. 

Seconp Junior: *This flame stands for 
the life of Paul, a Jew. He devoted his 
life to telling people the good news 
about Jesus, even though he was often 
hungry and tired, was beaten and ship- 
wrecked, and at last died for the love 
he had for Jesus. Jesus said, “Abide 
in me and I in you... . Without me, 
you can do nothing.” 

Tuirp Junior: *This flame stands for 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, an Amer- 
ican. Abraham Lincoln loved all men, 
and worked to set free the Negroes. 
His love for the Negroes was great 
enough for him to lay down his life for 
them. Jesus said, “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” 

FourtH Junror: *This flame stands for 
the life of Kagawa, a Japanese. He is 
loyal to Jesus, although there are many 
obstacles in his way. He gives all the 
money that he makes, as well as his 
time, to help the poor of Japan. Jesus 
said, “Give to him that asks of you, 
and from him that would borrow of 
you, turn not away.” 

FrrtH Junior: *This flame stands for 
the life of Miss Julia Morrow® an 
American from this town. She has given 
all her time to work with the poor of 
India. She is happy to share with others 
the love of Jesus. Jesus said, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” 

S1xtH Junior: *This flame stands for 
the life of Dr. Phebe Stone,® a Chinese. 
Like her sister, Dr. Mary Stone, who 
was one of the first Christian Chinese 


*The most appropriate place for the lighting 
of the flame. The center taper should be lighted 
first, and may be taller than the rest. The others 
should be lighted from the center taper, begin- 
ning with those nearest it, and alternating left 
and right sides throughout. 

°A personal friend of people in the depart- 
ment. Other churches would substitute for this 
name, and could substitute throughout. 


women doctors, she worked long hours 
to care for the sick women of her coun- 
try. She did not spare herself, and 
died while still young. Jesus said, “This 
is my commandment, that you love one 
another, as I have loved you.” 

SEVENTH JuNrorR: *This flame stands for 
the life of Gandhi, a Hindu. Although 
he is not a Christian, Gandhi has read 
the life of Jesus, and has learned from 
him. This flame stands for all people, 
who, though they may not be called 
Christians, try to live as Jesus did. 
Jesus said to the rich young man, “Sell 
all that you have, and give to the 
poor.” 

E1cHTtH Junror: ‘This flame stands for 
the-life of Jane Addams, an American. 
She lived in the heart of a great city, 
being a friend to the unfortunate, the 
sick, the foreigner. Jesus said, “Inas- 
much as you have done it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, you 
have done it unto me.” 

NintH Junior: *This flame stands for 
the life of Albert Schweitzer, a Ger- 
man. He saw that white men were 
mistreating black men, and decided to 
try to make up to the black people for 
this mistreatment. Jesus said, “All 
things whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do even so to them.” 

First Junior: These men and women 
saw the life of Jesus shining like a 
great light. In their loyalty to him, 
their lives shine like lights to show men 
the way of love. 

(If there are other members of the de- 
partment who wish to light candles, they 
may do so now. If they do not wish to 
mention the person’s name, they may say 
simply, “This flame is lighted for a 
friend.”’) 

Response: “Even so let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father in 
heaven.” 

Prayer: Ever-living Father, giver of 
light, help me to follow the splendid 
light of Jesus’ way of living. As Jesus 
gave a smile and a loving word to the 
lonely and friendless, let my smiles and 
loving words help some one to-day, at 
home and away from home. As Jesus 
brought health to the.sick and tired 
people, let me use my strength to-day 
for some one who is in need of it. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


“Christ hath no hands but our hands 
To do his work today.” 


Counselor and Junior Hi Worship 
Committee 


This is the month when persons seem 
to be very important. 

Lincoln! His very name brings to our 
minds not only his life but the great 
group of Negro people who live in Amer- 
ica today. Dating from his presidency, 
these Negro neighbors have been prog- 
ressing and achieving in their own right. 
They have the privileges of a free people 
in name and, we pray, in truth as each 
year goes by. 

Washington, our first president! 
Through the years America has been 
trying to live faithfully close to the tra- 
ditions of its founders. Christian youth 
today are asking for a patriotism worthy 
of our Christian heritage. We will truly 
honor Washington when love, equality, 
and justice give us new vision to look at 
our country and our world. 

Old Saint Valentine is not a minor 
figure in this business of living. Would 
that more hearts might spread the spirit 
of love as he did. 

These figures of history are so well 
known to us that I was wondering if we 
couldn’t get acquainted with some new 
persons who have carried on in spirit and 
in truth the vision of Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, yes, and of old Saint Valentine. Our 
worship this month might be an experi- 
ence of discovering what makes true 
greatness, and how God works through 
the hearts of people to make love, justice 
and brotherhood conquer evil. 

Perhaps these titles will help us plan 
our worship for the month: 


Fresruary 6—What is our yardstick of 
true greatness? : 
FEBRUARY 13—George Carver—a great 

Scientist 
FEBRUARY 20—Love, 
agent of peace 
FEesruary 27—Thorwaldsen—interpret- 
er of “The Living Christ” 

When you are working as a committee, 
do not forget to look over your own wor- 
ship files for ideas to enrich, and perhaps 
change, these programs for your own. 


the disarming 


February 6 
‘ 


THEME: What is our yardstick of true 
greatness? 

Pretupe: “I Would Be True’—Hymn 
No. 1772 

Cat To WorsHIP: 
“The hour cometh and now is, when the true 

worshiper shall worship the Father in spirit and 


in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” Read John 4:19-24 


* Associate in Intermediate, Senior, and Young 
People’s Work, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

1 All hymns taken from The New Hymnal 
for American Youth, the Century Co. 
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By Ione V. Sikes* 


REspoNSE: ‘“Sanctus’—Hymn No. 336 


“Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Hosts; 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts. Amen” 
(Sung by four or six intermediates) 


MepiraTion: The Christian’s yardstick 
for true greatness 


This seems to be the month of celebrations. 
Men and women, and boys and girls who have 
lived and served have been remembered because 
of those things in their lives which will live for- 
ever. What makes for this Christian greatness? 
Would this help us measure it? 

In the home—it is kindness. 

In business—it is honesty. 

In society—it is helpfulness. 

In work—it is fairness. 

Toward the unfortunate—it is the helping 

hand. 

Toward the weak—it is burden bearing. 

Toward the strong—it is trust. 

Toward ourselves—it is self-control. 

Toward God—it is reverence, worship and 

love, 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Jesus had a different way of saying what was 
true greatness. Remember the time when the 
disciples were on their way, going up to Jeru- 
salem, and Jesus was going before them? The 
disciples had gotten into a dispute as to who 
would sit on the right and the left side. These 
were Jesus’ words in helping his friends think 
straighter: “Ye know that they who are ac- 
counted to rule over the Gentiles lord it over 
them; and their great ones exercise authority 
over them. But it is not so among you: but who- 
soever would become great among you, shall be 
your minister; and whosoever would be first 
among you, shall be servant of all. For the Son 
of Man also came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


(Before we sing this hymn, let us first quietly 
read the words, that they may truly express our 
thoughts.) 


PRAYER: 


Father, we come to thee to clarify our 
thoughts and to seek thy understanding. It is 
very easy to wish to be fine and true and kind. 
Give us the will and purpose to make ourselves 
do the right thing. We pray for thy strength. 
This sabbath day we would start anew to do 
those things during the coming week that make 
for true greatness: kindness, honesty, helpfulness, 
fairness, love to thee and to our fellow friends. 
Remind us, so that we will not take the old way. 
In Jesus’ name we pray, Amen. 

PRAYER RESPONSE, in music: “Hear Our 
Prayer, O Lord!”—Hymn No. 342 
BENEDICTION: May the God of love and 

truth guide us through this week. 


Amen. 
February 13 


THEME: George Carver—a great scien- 
tist 

PRELUDE: “There’s a Light upon the 
Mountains”—Hymn No. 2851 

Catt To WorsHiP: (Quiet Music) 
“Lord, we come with hearts aflame, 

Seeking service in Thy name; 
All our youth and strength are Thine, 
Given to help Thy work divine.” 

Hymn: “When Thy Heart, With Joy 
O’erflowing’—Hymn No. 245. (Read 
the words aloud before singing) 

ScrRIPTURE: 


“Give diligence to present thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, handling aright the word of truth.” 


INTRODUCTION TO A NEW FRIEND: 


Yesterday, all America was thankful 
for that great spirit, Abraham Lincoln. 
Today we let our minds and hearts lis- 
ten to the story of one of our greatest sci- 
entists of today—a Negro. When Lincoln 
saw the great evils in the bondage of 
slavery, he could not rest until every man 
in America was a free person. Today our 
Negro neighbors in America are achiev- 
ing and progressing in a way that can 
well make them proud of their race and 
their contribution to humanity. 


Gerorce Carver’ 


Darkness had settled over the village of Dia- 
mond Grove, Missouri. It was at the close of 
the Civil War and although the slaves were 
freed most of them still remained on the lands 
of their former owners. In those regions, remote 
from law enforcement, “‘night-raiders’’ as they 
were called, often stole the Negroes. One night 
a young Negro woman and her little baby were 
taken by the raiders. But when it was discovered 
that the baby was ill, the raiders willingly sold 
him to Mr. and Mrs. Carver, the former owners, 
who brought up the baby and his brother, who 
had not been stolen, as if they were their own 
children. 

As soon as the baby could toddle alone he 
began to show an interest in things. Wherever 
he went, he was never seen without a bunch of 
something green in his little fist. 

After ten years he started his schooling. Be- 
cause of the training in cooking and serving 
which Mrs. Carver had taught him, he was able 
to finish high school, and entered Simpson Col- 
lege. He registered for courses in art and music. 
After the third lesson in art his instructor said 
he couldn’t teach him anything he did not al- 
ready know. Painting was always his favorite 
recreation and his first painting exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago was valued at four 
thousand dollars. 

These years at Simpson quickened his old de- 
sires to know all about the wonders of nature. 
He entered Iowa State College to take a course 
in agricultural chemistry. Here he supported him- 
self by laundry work. 

His first teaching position took him to Tuske- 
gee under Booker T. Washington. Science was a 
new subject at Tuskegee. When the young teacher 
arrived he found no equipment for experiments 
of any kind. Nor had the school any money to 
buy apparatus for him; but the motto of Tuske- 
gee was then, as it is now, ‘Use what you 
have.” So empty bottles, bits of rubber and wire, 
became his laboratory and he began work. 

It was discovered that there were two ways 
of getting at the problem of making a new life 
for the southern Negro. One was to find out 
what kind of crops the soil would support and 
to introduce new plants. This Dr. Carver has 
done with the eight-feet-high tropical grass from 
Africa which he has successfully grown at Tuske- 
gee, and which, by successive cuttings, yields 
four crops of fodder in a year. 

The other, and still more practical way, was 
to study the possibilities of the things that al- 
ready grew in abundance, the natural products of 
the land. This has been Dr. Carver’s greatest 
work, and its results are truly like magic. 

Starting with the commonest of crops, he be- 
gan to study the products which could be ob- 
tained from the peanut and the sweet potato. 
These are plants which are easy to raise. They 
produce in great abundance even in poor soil, and 
do not take away as much fertility from the 
ground as do many other crops; in fact the pea- 
nut actually enriches the soil it grows in. In- 
deed, the value of the experiments in agriculture 
at Tuskegee is greatly increased by the fact that 
the twenty-three hundred acres of land belonging 
to the Institute are naturally poor soil, so that 
anything that can be raised at the Institute is 


2 Background material from Land of All Na- 
tions by M. R. Seebach. Published by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 
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capable of being grown on the poorest land in 
the neighborhood. 

From the sweet potato Dr. Carver has suc- 
ceeded in making four varieties of flour, five 
kinds of library paste, three kinds of breakfast 
foods, two kinds of coffee, fourteen varieties of 
candy, forty-five dyes, ranging from jet black to 
a rich orange; as well as starch, vinegar, ink, 
shoe blacking, molasses, fillers for wood, and 
substances closely resembling cocoanut, chocolate, 
tapioca, and preserved ginger, and a rubber com- 
pound which may prove to be his most valuable 
invention, Thus, from sweet potatoes alone, over 
a hundred products have been derived in his 
laboratory, each and all of which can be readily 
manufactured for practical use. 

Still more remarkable are the one hundred 
and sixty-five products which Dr. Carver has 
developed from the peanut. These range from 
flour to axle grease, and linoleum. They also 
include pomade, wood stains of nine different 
colors, nineteen dyes, Worcestershire sauce, soap, 
and nitroglycerine. Sprouted peanuts are much 
like very tender asparagus, and peanut germs are 
an ideal food for pigeons and young chicks. Pea- 
nut milk can hardly be told from cows’ milk, 
and keeps just about as well; it makes a smooth 
and delicious ice-cream. 

In fact, Dr. Carver declares that “if all the 
other kinds of vegetable foodstuffs in the world 
were destroyed, a well-balanced ration could be 
made for both man and beast from peanuts and 
sweet potatoes.” 

More and more Dr. Carver has come to feel 
that nothing God has made is without its use. 
Today he is honored as one of the greatest living 
scientists. When offered a large salary to come 
and work with Mr. Edison he said, “‘I felt that 
God was not through with me yet at Tuskegee; 
there is still plenty of work to do for him here.” 

For his own race he has a deep love and a 
great hope. And the Negro can well be proud 
of this God-loving man who gives himself and 
his great wisdom to help mankind. This is true 
greatness. 


PRAYER: 


Father, we are grateful that we can know and 
love such great men as George Carver. We 
appreciate his simple, humble, loving attitude to- 
ward life. We reverence his mind, with its rare 
wisdom. We acknowledge with humility the price 
he paid for his education and the way he is now 
using it to serve mankind. O God, help us who 
are young to have purpose and courage and 
eagerness to put into our lives only the very 
best. May we learn from George Carver many 
of the things that make life worth living,—above 
all, his great love for thee and his desire to work 
for thee. For his life we thank thee. In the name 
of Jesus, Amen. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True’—Hymn 
No. 177 

BENEpDICcTION: May the God of love and 
truth guide us through this week. 
Amen. 


February 20 


THEME: Love, the disarming agent for 
peace 

PreLupvE: “My Country Is the World” 
—Hymn No. 2941 

CaLi To WorsHIP: 

“God be merciful unto us, and bless us, and 
cause His face to shine upon us; that thy way 
may be known upon the earth, thy salvation 
among all nations. Let the people praise thee, 
O God, let all the people praise thee!”” (Psalm 
67:1, 2) 

Response (by small group of intermedi- 
ates): Chorus of Hymn No. 17 
“Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of Hosts! 
Heaven and earth are full of Thee! 


Heaven and earth are praising Thee, 
O Lord Most High.” 


Amen, 


Hymn (read in unison before singing) : 
“My Country Is the World”—No. 294 
MenpiraTion: (Responsive) 


That we might truly build on the 
splendid heritage of our country, may 
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we in these few moments look into our 
own minds and see if these are the 
things in which we believe and for 
which we will work. 


America First— 

Not merely in matters material, but in things of 
the spirit ; 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors and 
skyscrapers, but also in ideals, principles, 
character; 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but 
in the glad assumption of duties; 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but bend- 
ing in helpfulness over a sick and wounded 
world like a good Samaritan; 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous co- 
operation ; 

Not in pride, arrogance and disdain of other races 
and peoples, but in sympathy, love and under- 
standing ; 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody path- 
way which ends inevitably in chaos and dis- 
aster, but in blazing a new trail along which, 
please God, other nations will follow into the 
New Jerusalem where war shall be no more. 

Some day some nation must take that path unless 
we are to lapse once again into utter barbarism, 
and that honor we covet for our beloved 
America. 


Story: 


When there is so much of war talk 
in the air, listen to what actually hap- 
pened to a little town in Austria. 


Tue Invincrsre Lraper*® 


“Tell me a story about when you were a great 
soldier. Tell me about one of the battles you 
won,” said a boy to his grandfather. 

The old man had been a colonel in the Austrian 
army for many years and could recount fierce 
tales of conquest by his troops. But today he 
shook his head as he took the boy upon his knee. 

“I will tell you, instead,” he said, ‘‘of the 
greatest battle I ever lost, which was won by 
braver men than mine.” 

The boy was astonished, for he thought that 
his grandfather’s soldiers were the bravest in the 
world. So he listened eagerly. 

“IT was commanded,” the old colonel began, 
“to march against a little town in the Tyrol and 
lay siege to it. We had been meeting stubborn 
resistance in that part of the country, but we 
felt sure that we should win because all of the 
advantages were on our side. My confidence, 
however, was arrested by a remark from a pris- 
oner we had taken. ‘You will never take that 
town,’ he said, ‘for they have an Invincible 
Leader.’ 

“What does the fellow mean?’ I inquired of 
one of my staff, ‘And who is this leader of whom 
he speaks?’ 

“Nobody seemed able to answer my question, 
and so in case there should be some truth in the 
report, I doubled preparations. 

“As we descended through the pass in the 
Alps, I saw with surprise that the cattle were 
still grazing in the valley and that women and 
children—yes, and eyen men—were working in 
the fields. 

““Kither they are not expecting us, or this 
is a trap to catch us,’ I thought to myself./As 
we drew nearer the town we passed people on the 
road. They smiled and greeted us with a friendly 
word, and then went on their way. So friendly 
was their attitude toward us, and so different 
from the usual reception given us, that my 
soldiers forgot they were under discipline and 
returned the greeting. 

“Finally we reached the town and clattered 
up the cobble-paved streets—colors flying, horns 
sounding a challenge, arms in readiness. The 
forge of the blacksmith shop was glowing, and 
the smith left it to stand in the door with a 
number of others to watch us pass. Suddenly he 
waved to one of my soldiers and I heard him 
exclaim, ‘I knew that fellow when we were boys 
together at Innsbruch!’ 


*From The Children’s Story Garden, collected 
by A Committe of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends; Anna Pettit Broomell, Chairman. 
Copyright, 1920, by J. B. Lippincott Co. Used by 
permission. This story is based on facts. 


“Women came to the windows or doorways 
with little babies in their arms. Some of them 
looked startled and held the babies closer, then 
went quietly on with their household tasks with- 
out panic or confusion. As for the boys—little 
fellows like you, my son,” the old man cuddled 
the boy in his arms; “they made us feel as 
though we were taking part in a glorious parade 
for their special amusement. They swarmed after 
us, whooping with delight and asking innumer- 
able questions about the weapons we carried. 
Apparently they had never seen guns and swords 
before. 

“Tt was impossible to keep strict discipline, and 
I began to feel rather foolish. My soldiers an- 
swered the questions of the children, and I saw 
one old warrior throw a kiss to a little golden- 
haired tot on a doorstep. ‘Just the size of my 
Lisa,’ he muttered. 

“Still no sign of an ambush. We rode straight 
to the open square on which faced the town hall. 
Here, if anywhere, resistance was to be expected. 
This is what we found. The door of the beautiful 
old building\was wide open. Pigeons flew up 
from the grass around the fountain as we ap- 
proached. No cannon or barricade was in sight, 
and my regiment, as it poured into the square, 
looked out of place. 

“Just as I had reached the hall and my guard 
was drawn up at attention, an old white-haired 
man, who by his insignia I surmised to be the 


_ mayor, stepped forth, followed by ten men in 


simple peasants’ costume. They were all digni- 
fied and unabashed by the armed force before 
them—the most terrible soldiers of the great 
army of Austria.” 

“And what did this old man say, in the face 
of your guns and your cannon?” asked the boy 
breathlessly. 

“He walked down the steps, straight to my 
horse’s side, and with hand extended, cried, ‘Wel- 
come, brother!’ One of my aides made a gesture 
as if to strike him down with his sword, but I 
saw by the face of the old mayor that this was 
no trick on his part. 

““*Where are your soldiers?’ I demanded. 

“Soldiers? Why, don’t you know we have 
none!’ he replied in wonderment, as though I 
had said, ‘Where are your giants?’ or ‘Where 
are your dwarfs?’ 

“‘But we have come to take the town.’ 

“Well, no one will stop you.’ 

“*Are there none here to fight?’ 

“At this question, the old man’s face lit up 
with a rare smile that I will always remember. 
Often afterwards, when engaged in bloody war- 
fare, I would suddenly see that man’s smile— 
and somehow, I came to hate my business. His 
words were simply: 

“*No, there is no one here to fight. We have 
chosen Christ for our Leader, and he taught men 
another way.’” 

“What did you do then, grandfather?” asked 
the boy eagerly. 

“Do you know, son,” the old soldier answered, 
“there seemed nothing left for us to do but to 
ride away, leaving the town unmolested. It was 
impossible to take it. If I had ordered my soldiers 
to fire on those smiling men, women and children, 
I knew they would not have obeyed me. Even 
military discipline has its limits. Could I com- 
mand the grisly soldier to shoot down the child 
who reminded him of his Lisa? I reported to 
headquarters that the town had offered unas- 
sailable resistance, although this admission in- 
jured my military reputation. But I was right. 
We had literally been conquered by these simple 
folk who followed implicitly the leadership of 
Jesus Christ.” 


Prayers by several of the intermediates 
Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies”’—Hymn No. 271 
BENEDICTION: May the God of love and 
truth guide us through this week. 
Amen. 


February 27 


THEME: Thorwaldsen—interpreter of 
“The Living Christ’ 

Worsuip Settinc: This Sunday try to 
have a picture of Christ, placed above 
the small table altar, with lighted can- 
dles on either side. 

Music PrepaRATION with piano and vio- 
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po 


lin—Selection from Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” : 

When the group is very quiet, listen 
a moment in that quietness to the vio- 
lin speaking; then as the music finishes, 
slowly begin the following story of 
“The Living Christ.” 

Story: 


Tue Livinc Curist* 


Years and years ago there lived in the city 
of Copenhagen in Denmark a young man whom 
all the world was to honor, Bertel Thorwaldsen. 
There in his humble home he learned to shape 
the clay, to cut the marble, and to make simple, 
beautiful statues. 

After a time he felt that he must go and study 
under the great sculptor: who were to be found 
in the countries south of Denmark, so he left 
home and friends to go to Italy, and for twenty- 
three years he lived and worked there. 

But the call of the homeland was very strong, 
and when he heard that statues were to be made 
for the church which he loved, he left Italy and 
came back to his old home. The great blocks of 
marble were brought to him, and as the days 
went by they grew into wonderful statues, thir- 
teen of them, statues of the Christ and his twelve 


*¥From Stories for Special Days in the Church 
School, Margaret W. Eggleston, Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers. Used by permission. 


SENIOR AND 


THEME FOR Fesruary: Let Us Enlist 
with Others in Christian Living 


For the Leader 


February is the birthday month of 
heroes. In these worship programs an 
effort is made to emphasize the place of 
Christian virtues that spring into noble 
action in the lives of great people. The 
programs do not center in the lives of 
people, but deal with the great virtues 
which come from God and shine forth in 
Jesus and the heroes of the Christian 
faith. 

First we have the love of God for us; 
then the compassion of God and Jesus for 
us; next a great leader who knows the 
truth of God; and finally an appeal to 
enlist with Jesus in heroic living that 
springs forth as the great Christian vir- 
tues become feelings and actions. 

There is such a wealth of materials to 
support the themes for February, that 
leaders will find a delight in expanding 
the programs given here, to serve more 
fully their time schedules and the needs 
of their groups. Every youth department 
really should be developing leaders who 
will become resourceful in building wor- 
ship programs and in leading worship 
services. In using these programs it will 
be found to great advantage to check 
carefully each service carried out to dis- 
cover and remedy practices which produce 
distractions and interruptions. By remov- 
ing the causes of such interference there 
will result more effective response by the 
young people. The goal should be a steady 
growth toward a smooth progression in 


* Director, Young People’s Work and Lead- 
ership Education, West Virginia Council of 
Christian Education, Charleston, West Virginia. 
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disciples. When they were finished and placed 


of the party. Touching her dress, the little old 


how beautiful the Christ is. You must not only—Vlady said, ‘‘When you stand there you cannot see 
1 


in the Church of the Frauenkirche in Copenhagen, 
they seemed almost alive and ready to help in 
the beautiful services which were held there. 

From far and near the people came to see them. 
All were beautiful, but it was the statue of 
Christ which claimed most of the admiration. 
Pure and white the statue stood, showing the 
living Christ with his hands held out to all who 
came. Some stood long before it; some seemed to 
gather great comfort and to go away from it 
cheered and helped; and some knelt in prayer 
for forgiveness and strength. 

One day there came to the church a group 
of people who had been searching Europe for the 
great and beautiful. Church after church had been 
visited; one museum after another had been 
studied till finally they had come to the little 
country of Denmark to see the greatest of the 
Thorwaldsen statues. Down the long aisle they 
came, stopping often to look at the face of the 
Christ. How gentle he seemed! How loving his 
face! How tender his whole attitude! So, as 
they gazed silently at the statue, no one noticed 
the little old lady who helped to keep the church 
clean, standing, also at the foot of the statue. 
No one thought that to her the statue meant 
even more than it did to them. She was only the 
person who brushed away the dust. 

But that little lady loved the beautiful Christ 
and she wanted others to know him as she knew 
him. So she watched them as they studied it. 
Standing close to her was one of the young girls 


ook into his face, but you must look into his 
eyes. And that you can only do from your knees.” 

So the little old lady and the young girl knelt 
together on the floor of the dimly lighted church. 
And as they saw the wondrous beauty of the 
statue, there came into their hearts a new appre- 
ciation of the living Christ. 


PRAYER: 


O Father-God, Thou didst trust us with so 
much: beauty, love, Christ. We, too, kneel in 
our hearts that we may look into the face of 
Jesus and find in him the way to live. We are 
thankful for sculptors and artists who have lived 
close enough to Jesus to give us some of their 
great thoughts. Keep us very close, too, so that 
we can be helped always to know the right from 
the wrong, and to love enough to be willing to 
face the cost. Go with us into our school and 
our homes, and help us to be loyal—loyal to 
thee. Amen. 


CHORUS: 


“Tnto 
Come 
Come 
Come 


my heart, into my heart, 
into my heart, Lord Jesus; 
in today—come in to stay, 
into my heart, Lord Jesus.” 
Amen. 


BENEDICTION: May the God of love and 
truth guide us through this week. 
Amen. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Z. B. Edworthy* 


each service, from the opening music 
toward the climax and conclusion, with 
increasing reverence and sincere partici- 
pation by everyone present. 


February 6 
THEME: God So Loved the World 
PreLuDE: “Immortal Love, Forever 


Full’—Tune Serenity 
PRoLoGugE By LEADER: 

We dwell in a universe controlled 
by forces unseen. Some invisible power 
has brought us together into this temple 
of worship. There is above us, within 
us, among us a magnetic, kindly power 
which we call “love.” We clothe this 
power with all the highest virtues we 
know and in its presence we worship 
reverently, sing its praises and call it 
God, our Heavenly Father. God is 
Love. In love God created our world. 
In love, God placed us in the world. 
So begins the story of creation as told 
in the book of Genesis. (Without pause 
or explanation, leader reads Genesis 
1:1, 2, 3 and 24-314.) 

Hymn: “This is My Father’s World” 
First Reapinc: “Through love, God 
provides for us” (Read by a girl) 
The King of love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never; 


I nothing lack if I am his, 
And he is mine forever. 


Where streams of living waters flow 
My ransomed soul he leadeth, 

And where the verdant pastures grow 
With food celestial feedeth. 


Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, 
But yet in love he sought me, 

And on his shoulder gently laid, 
And home rejoicing brought me. 


And so through all the length of days 
Thy. goodness faileth never; 


Good Shepherd, may I sing thy praise 
Within thy house forever. 


—Henry W. Baker 


Seconp Reapinc: “With love, God 
brightens the path of life” (Read by a 
boy) 


God is love; his mercy brightens 
All the path in which we rove; 
Bliss he wakes and woe he lightens: 
God is wisdom, God is love. 


Chance and change are busy ever, 
Man decays and ages move; 
But his mercy waneth never: 
God is wisdom, God is love. 


E’en the hour that darkest seemeth 
Will his changeless goodness prove; 
From the mist his brightness streameth: 
God is wisdom, God is love. 


He with earthly cares entwineth 
Hope and comfort from above; 
Everywhere his glory shineth: 
God is wisdom, God is love. 
—Joun Bowrinc 


Hymn: “There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy,” or “Love Divine, All Loves 
Excelling” 

LEApER: God has created us all with the 
capacity to think, to have compassion, 
to love. God endowed us with the ca- 
pacity also to hate, to use brute force. 
For ages men in cruel ignorance have 
sought to win by force; an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, has been the 
philosophy of life which multitudes 
have lived by. God saw the misery and 
the sufferings of his people and had 
compassion on them. God so loved the 
world that he sent Jesus to demonstrate 
how love will save the world from 
grief and sorrow. God created man in 
his likeness in giving him the capacity 
to love. God seeks to rule in the life of 
man by emerging through man in kind- 


29 


ness and good will. Jesus demonstrated 
God’s way of love to his disciples, one 
of whom tells us about it in a letter 
written to friends. (Leader reads I 
John 4:7-15.) 

Prayer: By a teacher or older youth, 
asking for fuller motivation of our 
lives by God’s love. 

Hymn: “Immortal Love, Forever Full” 


CLOSING PRAYER: 


O love that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in thee; 

I give thee back the life I owe, 
That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. Amen 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR USE OF 
LEADERS 

Readings: Psalms 23, 100, 103 

Poems: “The Search,” by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. “Stir Me, O Stir Me Lord,” 
by Bessie Porter Head. (These poems 
are found in the Church School 
Hymnal for Youth.) 

Hymns: “In Heavenly Love Abiding.” 
“T Look to Thee in Every Need.” 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty.” 


February 13 
THEME: And Seeing—He Had Compas- 


sion 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Let the Lower Lights 
Be Burning” 

PROLOGUE BY LEADER: 


When wilt thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

Not kings and lords, but nations, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of thy heart, O God, are they; 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away; 
Their heritage a sunless, day; 

God save the people! 


Shall crime bring crime forever, 
Strength aiding still the wrong? 
Is it thy will, O Father, 


SIX MONTHS 
with 


SS) SAINT MARK 


The Gospel of Saint Mark 
will be studied during the first 
six months of 1938 by all Sun- 
day Schools and Bible Classes using 
the International Uniform Lessons. 

Pastors, Sunday-school superintend- 
-ents' and Bible teachers will be glad 
to know of three editions of Saint 
Mark’s Gospel available through the 
American Bible Society. They sell at 
one cent, two cents and four cents, 
depending upon the style and size of 
type. 

Because of the inexpensiveness of 
these attractive volumes they can be 
placed at a small cost in the hands of 
every scholar. Their use will secure a 
deeper interest in the Scriptures. 

For descriptive leaflet address the 
nearest depository. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 
CHICAGO DALLAS 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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That man shall toil for wrong? 

“No,” say thy mountains; ‘‘No,” thy skies; 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs ascend instead of sighs; 

God save the people. 


When wilt thou save the people? 

O God of mercy, when? 

The people, Lord, the people, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
God save the people! thine they are, 
Thy children, as thine angels fair; 
From vice, oppression, and despair, 
God save the people! 


—EBENEZER ELLIOTT 


Hymn: “O Zion Haste, Thy Mission 
High Fulfilling” or “Rescue the :Per- 
ishing” 

ScripTuRE Story: Matt. 9:35, 36 and 
Luke 10:25-35 (To be read by a youth 
without citing references) 

PRAYER: By one asked in advance to pray 
for greater tenderness and willingness 
to share with others who suffer. 

READING: 

When thy heart, with joy o’erflowing, 
Sings a thankful prayer, 


In thy joy, O let thy brother 
With thee share. 


When the harvest sheaves, ingathered, 
Fill thy barns with store, 

To thy God and to thy brother 

Give the more. 


If thy soul, with power uplifted, 
Yearn for glorious deed, 

Give thy strength to save thy brother 
In his need. 


Share with him thy bread of blessing, 
Sorrow’s burden share; 

When thy heart enfolds a brother, 
God is there. 


—Tueopore C, WILLIAMS 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
Leaver: (The thoughts given may be 
expanded) 

Compassion means “to suffer with.” 
In the life and teachings of Jesus, com- 
passion is a fundamental virtue. It is 
the inner spring to action which drives 
one to be kind, to share, to comfort an- 
other. 

Miss Muriel Lester, the “Jane 
Addams of England,” in speaking with 
a small group of young people who 
heard her tell of her life work, and 
were eager to help the people in a slum 
district in their own city, said: “Go 
first and live with them. Learn, through 
suffering with them, what are their 
problems, what are their sorrows. Only 
by actually suffering with them can you 
really feel their needs. Then you can 
set to work sincerely to help them.” 

Gratitude is sometimes called the 
basic Christian virtue out of which 
spring all other virtues, but surely 
compassion is at the heart of Christian 
living. The New Testament definition 
of religion pure and undefiled, is in 
terms of action which springs from 
compassion. (Quote the hymn poem by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, “O brother 
man, fold to thy heart thy brother,” 
first and second stanzas.) 


Though frequently done, to mention chapter 
and verse numbers when reading from the Bible 
in worship programs, is not only irrelevant, but 
makes an awkward break in the unity of the 
service. Such numberings are not part of the 
original manuscripts and have no place or need 
in these worship services when being used, but 
are given only to cite passages to be read. 


Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee” 

Cosinc Prayer: Create in us, O Father 
God, a deep spring of compassion; let 
it well up in us a refreshing stream of 
love for all. May we taste the joys of 
sharing with others in their need. May 
we learn the sweet fellowship of thy 
presence in service to the least of thy 
children. Help us to be good neighbors 
always. For thy kingdom’s sake, we 
pray. Amen 

ApDDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR THE USE OF 
LEADER: 

Readings: “Stir Me, O Stir Me, Lord,” 
by John Oxenham. Hymn poem, “O 
Jesus, Prince of Life and Truth.” “If 

__I Can Stop One Heart from Breaking,” 
by Emily Dickinson. 

Hymns: “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life.” “Love Thyself Last.” 


February 20 


THEME: Come, See a Man Who Knows 


All 

INSTRUMENTAL: “Hark! Ten Thousand 
Harps and Voices” Tune—Harwell; 
“O Come, All Ye Faithful” Tune— 
Adeste Fidelis 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
Look, ye saints, the sight is glorious; 
See the Master Teacher now; 
From the hills returned victorious, 
Every mind to him shall bow; 


Crown Him! Crown Him! 
Crowns become the Master’s brow. 


Hark, those bursts of acclamation! 
Hark, those loud triumphant chords! 
Jesus takes the highest station, 

O what joy the sight affords; 

Crown Him! Crown Him! 

Master Teacher, Lord of Lords! 


—Tuomas Ke ttey (altered) 


Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name” 

ScripTuURE Story: “Come, See a Man 
Who Knows All” 

(John 4:1-29 may be read, prefer- 
ably from a modern translation, or the 
story may be told in one’s own words. 
The closing sentence should be the exact 
wording of the scripture verse 29. 
Leader should arrange this well in ad- 
vance) 

A SEASON OF PRAYER: 

(The leader should ask beforehand 
at least six persons to participate, re- 
questing them to pray briefly on the 
following:deeper appreciation of Jesus’ 
faith in God; deeper understanding of 
his interpretation of daily living; a 
fuller desire to treat others in the 
Christian way; a greater knowledge of 
the value of prayer; how to seek and 
use truth; how to be conscious always 
of the presence of God.) 

Hymn: “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus” 
READING: 


Truth of ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flowing in the prophet’s word, 
And the people’s liberty. 


Never was to chosen race 

That unstinted tide confined ; 

Thine is every time and place, 
Fountain sweet of heart and mind; 
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Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero’s blood, 

Nerving simplest thought and deed, 
Freshening time with truth and good; 


Consecrating art and song, 
Holy book and pilgrim track, 
Hurling floods of tyrant wrong 
From the sacred limits back. 


Truth of ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flow still in the prophet’s word, 
And the people’s liberty. 
—Samvurt Jounson (Stanzas 1 and 
4 altered) 


Hymn: “I Am Trusting Thee, Lord 
Jesus”; or “We May Not Climb the 
Heavenly Steeps” 

Crosinc Prayer, by LEADER: 

Lead forth my soul O Christ, 
One with thine own, 
Joyful to follow thee 
Through paths unknown; 
In thee my strength renew 
Give me thy work to do 
Through me thy truth be shown, 
Thy love made known. 


—Lucy Larcom 


ADDITIONAL MaTERIALS FOR THE USE OF 
LEADER: 

Poems: “O Thou Whose Feet Have : 
Climbed Life’s Hill,” by Louis F. Ben- 
son. “O Christ the Way, the Truth, BALA-KHANA 
the Life,” by George L. Squier. “Now 
in the Days of Youth,” by Walter J. 


Zoom wmv yvem=za 
OoHrdp OSAHZMNOUVUP Frm 


eat ce as eee ice Designated as the Daily Devotional Guide for 8,000,000 
Revolt ere! fer Youth.) Methodists During the Aldersgate Commemoration—January 
Hymns: “Holy Spirit, Faithful Guide.” 1 to May 24 
“Open My Eyes That I May See.” 
“Jesus Shall Reign, Where’er the Sun.” Approved as a Daily Devotional Guide by the United Church 
of Canada 


February 27 


Tueme: Let Us Follow Him 
INSTRUMENTAL: “Lead On, O King 
Eternal” Tune—Lancashire 


Used and Approved by 20,000 Congregations Among Baptist, 
Presbyterians, Methodist, Congregationalist, Disciples, 


Catt To WorsHIP: Lutheran 
Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, . 4 3 eats 
Call ye upon him while he is near, With This Quarter a Spanish Edition, El Aposento Alto, for 
And let us walk in the light of the Lord. Spanish-Speaking People in America and Throughout the 
He will teach us of his ways, P P g Pp Gg 
And we will walk in his paths. World 
RESPONSE IN Sonc: (Assembly standin a Sie : F : 
“I Can Hear My Saviour Calling” e) Bala-Khana, our Hindustani Edition, Now Available in India 
PREFACE TO SCRIPTURE READING: 

Jesus called many to follow him, but One Million Copies of the January, February, March issue available 
only a few were chosen to take full for distribution. Pastors and group leaders may use our liberal 
responsibility to carry on after he ended consignment plan. Single copies, 10 cents, postpaid. Individual 
his earthly ministry. To those disciples yearly subscription, 30 cents, postpaid. Use one of the order 
Jesus spoke often of what it means to forms below. 


follow him. Jesus said there are both 
gains and losses in following him. Let 
TER ete? Odicciplesiip. iki pos ee ek ae 
Let us, too, face the challenge to for- 


3. “Jesus interprets the law of love 
to his followers”’—Matt. 5:43-48 Bireet 'or Boots 
(Read by a teacher) Oe ee 


(Continued on page 37) 


Post-office State. 


sake all and dare to be followers of CONSIGNMENT ORDER i INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTION * 
Jesus and enlist with him in our day Issue. for January, February, March | THe Urrer Room, 
in helping to bring on earth the will of (For use of Pastor or Group Leader. | Doctors’ Building, 
ica Order ten or more copies.) | Nashville, Tenn. 
2 THE Upper Room, ‘ 

ScrrpturE Reapincs: (Use the Moffatt Doctors’ Building, - es es EP Seen 
translation if possible) Raskyilie, Tenn. | eign, forty cents) for which please send me 
I. “Tesus Phoases God's way, rather erg , aby, The Upper Room for one year, postpaid, 

’ Ee } ease send me ____________ copies 
io Pie “ iis Mark 8:27-38 of The Upper Room, postpaid. 1 will sell 1 beginning with 
ea y a Doy these for five cents per copy and pay for j 
“ . . same when sold. It is understood that I quarterly issue. 
2. Some. of the losses and gains in have the privilege of returning at your ex- | 
following Jesus’-—Mark 10:29-31 pense any unsold copies. | Name 
(Read by a girl) Name | Street or Route 
J 


*A single copy by mail anywhere 10 cents. 
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KEEP YOUR 
Church School Staff 
INFORMED! 


In order to render the most efficient service, 
your superintendent, your teachers and officers, 
and of course your minister, need to keep in 
touch with the newest developments in religi- 
ous education. 

They need the Journal. They need to know 
what new materials are being issued inter- 
denominationally in the field of religious edu- 
cation. 

They need to realize that their work is part 
of a nation-wide effort of forty-one denomina- 
tions and twenty-eight states composing the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. 

Many local churches have met these needs 
through a 


Sustaining Membership 
in the 
International Council of Religious Education 


Cost: $10.00 per year. 


Benefits to member: 
A year’s subscription to the Journal. 


Copy of the Yearbook, including a directory 
and reports of the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Council. 


All printed publications of the International 
Council issued during the period of member- 
ship, including educational and service bulle- 
tins, United Christian Youth Program ma- 
terials, programs for special days and weeks, 
miscellaneous leaflets and pamphlets. 


In addition to the very important assistance 
it can give your church school workers, a Sus- 
taining Membership also provides opportunity for 
your church to share in the support of the pro- 
gram of the International Council. 


You may use the order blank below. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please enroll our church school as a Sustaining Mem- 
ber of the International Council for one year, entitling 
us to the privileges described above. The fee of $10.00 
is enclosed. 


Name of church school 
Address 


STORIES OF THE PROPHETS AS 
TOLD TO THEIR FRIENDS 


By R, BarcLay Moon [Just Published} 


eh eGE young people will thrill to these stories about prophets 
in the Old Testament—Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Hosea, Jeremiah, and 
others. All of the stories are told in the first person. The prophets’ 
vety words are woven into the narratives in order to make more vivid 
the lives of those early leaders of mankind. ; 
Each chapter is prefaced by an historical sketch giving the essential 
features of the life and times of each prophet. Then, the author 
skilfully reveals how each prophet acted as a messenger of God and 
unflinchingly conveyed his truth to prince, peasant, and pauper alike. 
A book unusually rich in teaching materials, and high in interest 
values for ’teen age youth. $1.25 


Cokesbury Good Books 


IN THE LEADERSHIP CURRICULUM 
Approved Textbooks—First Series 


Course Text and Author 
120a THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Umphrey Lee ........0.es cnet eee cenennens 50 cents 
132a THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE. J. EB. Crawford ..........0c.seeeereeee 50 cents 


140a ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Frances Cole McLester ..60 cents 
141a WHAT IS TEACHING? Frances Cole McLester ......... ee cents 
22\a THE SMALL CHURCH AT WORK FOR CHILDREN. Freddie Henry 35 cents 
Siza- WORSHIP. As Moowio. soc cccace ance cus neml ene yee nn 15 cents 
élla WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. A. W. Martin .......- 75 cents 


Approved Textbooks—Second Series 
112b THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Wade 


Crawford ee s ora lgta A e/ace uitsa whee Sia u,grelaseie eleta apa a/ gate eee $1.25 
1206 THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. Costen J. Harrell ...... 60 cents 
123b THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. Costen J. Harrell ..........0.0+5.- 60 cents 
1245 THE MESSAGE OF JESUS. B. Harvie Branscomb ............-- 60 cents 
1245 THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS. B. Harvie Branscomb .........-.--.-- $2.50 
140b GROWTH IN RELIGION. Harold J. Sheridan ........0..ce0ees- 60 cents 


14lb OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN. Frances Cole McLester ..50 cents 
250b THE qurOR DEPARTMENT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL. Una R. $1.00 
MBER 6's se sine eid ota dealajaralae orls'e Wie inks Tair els niche ean ee ; 
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Projects in Social Education 
(Continued from page 13) 


Third, a thoroughgoing program of social education 
should embrace all age groups and organizations within 
the church. Likewise it should be interwoven in the fabric 
of the entire church program. The social implications of 
the Gospel have a relation to all that the church is at- 
tempting to do. They are fundamental to interpreting and 
understanding Christian teaching. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant even in our work with children and in administering 
the worship of the church that our social responsibilities 
be given due emphasis. 

Fourth, obviously a program of social education should 
have value for human personality. Projects should have 
significance for persons in ways that will constructively 
serve them and build up their own resources. The danger 
of pauperizing folk must be carefully guarded. The pro- 
gram that enables people to help themselves, decide for 
themselves and work out their own problems is best and 
should be earnestly sought. 

Finally, the program should be appraised in the light of 
its religious values for those persons engaging in it. No 
project can be considered entirely successful if it fails to 
contribute to the growth of those who participate in it. 
Worship should be more meaningful because of it. Bible 
study and prayer should become indispensable instruments 
to him who dares to be real in facing what a Christian 
should do about building the Kingdom of God. In this 
purposeful use of these resources of one’s religion the power 
and presence of the living Christ becomes increasingly real. 
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What's Happening in 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Annual Meetings 


February 4-12, 1938 
“ Tur ANNUAL Meertincs of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, February 4 through 12, 1938. 
The speaker at the joint sessions of the 
Professional Advisory Sections, Febru- 
ary 7-9 will be President Albert W. 
Palmer of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. 
The following schedule for the week 
has been arranged: 
COMMITTEES OF THE EDUCATIONAL Com- 
MISSION 
Friday and Saturday, February 4 and 
5 
PROFESSIONAL Apvisory SECTIONS 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
February 7, 8, and 9 
FELLOwsHIP DINNER 
Wednesday evening, February 9 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
Thursday and Friday, February 10 
and II 
Boarp OF TRUSTEES 
Friday, February 11 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Saturday, February 12 


“% THE sEconp National Social Hygiene 
Day will be observed February 2, 
1938, under the auspices of the American 
Social Hygiene Association and with the 
cooperation of the American Youth Con- 
gress. The Association, 50 West s5oth 
Street, New York City, will be glad to 
furnish any local group with detailed 
plans for an interesting and effective So- 
cial Hygiene Day program, as well as 
with information on films, posters, and 
pamphlets available for distribution. 


* THe NationaL Committee for Re- 
ligion and Welfare Recovery, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City, through its 
secretary, Charles V. Vickrey, has an- 
nounced a National Stewardship Cam- 
paign to last from November 1, 1937, 
to December 31, 1938. This campaign 
aims to raise the general average of 
giving to religious, educational and 
philanthropic organizations. 


“® Tur ANNUAL Pastors’ Conference 
at the University of Dubuque, Du- 
buque, Iowa, will be held from January 
3 to 7, 1938. Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed 
will lecture on the New Testament. Rev. 
and Mrs. James D. Wyker of the Fed- 
erated Church of North Jackson, Ohio, 
will direct seminars on rural church 
methods. On January 5 4-H Club lead- 
ers, superintendents of consolidated and 
small town schools, and county superin- 
tendents will attend the Conference. 


* A Worip Conrerence of Christian 
Youth will meet in Amsterdam, 
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Holland, July 25 to August 3, 1939. The 
organizations officially sharing in the 
preparation of the Conference are the 
World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work, the Faith and Order Movement, 
the International Missionary Council, 
the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A., the 
World’s Y.W.C.A., and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. The ma- 
jority of the 1,500 delegates will range 
in age from eighteen to twenty-five years, 
but one-third of the total number may 
be between twenty-five and thirty-five. 
The quota of delegates for United States 
is 280, 30 coming from the W.S.C.F., 
35 from the Y.W.C.A., 40 from the 
Y.M.C.A., and 175 from the churches 
to be selected by the Committee on the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 

The purpose of the Conference as 
stated “is to mobilize youth to witness to 
the reality of the Christian community 
as the God-given supranational body to 
which has been entrusted the message of 
the victory of Jesus Christ over the 
world’s spiritual, political, and _ social 
confusion.” 


“ Tue Greater New York Federation 

of Churches is sponsoring a memorial 
fund to supply “Mary Denniston Schol- 
arships” for study in religious education 
under Columbia University Extension 
Dept. Anyone who wishes to give money 
to keep the name of Mary Denniston 
alive in this appropriate way is asked to 
send his contribution to the Federation 
Office at 71 West 23rd St., New York 
City. 


“* Tue American Bible Society has re- 

ported an increase, over the previous 
year, in the distribution of the Scriptures, 
both at home and abroad, of more than a 
half million copies. 


Personal Notes 


* Tue Baptist Publications Commit- 

tee of Canada has appointed Rev. 
H. W. Lang, M.A., B.D., as Editor of 
Sunday School Publications for the three 
Baptist Conventions in Canada. For the 
first time the Canadian Baptists are to 
publish a complete line of lesson helps 
and story papers. Mr. Lang studied at 
McMaster University and at Mansfield 
College, Oxford. Since 1923 he has been 
pastor of the Park Road Church in To- 
ronto. 


“ Muss JEANNETTE D, MitcHeEL be- 

gan her work on September 1 as the 
new Director of Children’s and Young 
People’s Work of the Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, Sabbath School Associa- 
tion. She has been active in Christian 
Endeavor work and for three years was 
in charge of one of the missions of the 


Presbytery of Pittsburgh. Mrs. John M. 
Bailey, formerly Director of Children’s 
Work, Parent Training and Vacation 
Church Schools, resigned after twenty 
years of effective service. She was much 
in demand at county conventions, sum- 
mer schools and institutes, and as dean 
and instructor in the leadership training 
schools. Miss Cora B. Dickey, Super- 
visor of the Young People’s Division 
resigned at the close of September. She 
had served the Allegheny County As- 
sociation for thirty-two years, first as 
assistant to the General Secretary; for 
ten years in full charge of the Associ- 
ation’s Activities; as Field Secretary; 
and later as Young People’s Division 
Superintendent. For more than twenty 
years she gave oversight to the annual 
Young People’s Conferences in which 
nearly 20,000 young people and their 
leaders have been trained. 
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“ THe StupentT Volunteer Movement 

announces the appointment of the Rev. 
Paul J. Braisted, Ph.D., as its General 
Secretary, and believes that in him the 
Movement has found a leader who is 
unusually well qualified to follow in the 
succession of able and consecrated men 
who have given to it a distinguished 
history and tradition. Dr. Braisted has 
had missionary experience in South India 
under the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. In 1929 he was loaned for 
six months for work with Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones. From 1930 to 1933 he was Director 
of Religious Work at Judson College, 
Rangoon, Burma. During this period he 
was pastor of the College Church, head of 
the Department of Bible and Religion, a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Burma Christian Council, and Secre- 
tary of the Council’s Commission on Ex- 
tension and Research. He has recently 
been the head of the Bible Department of 
Mount Hermon School. 


“Mr. Russevt J. Buarr recently closed 

his work as Christian Endeavor secre- 
tary for Massachusetts after sixteen years 
of service. He has since entered the in- 
surance business. He has been succeeded 
by Leslie G. Deinstadt, an active leader in 
Christian Endeavor work, of Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 


“ Miss Lois Omer recently began her 

work as Director of Religious Edu- 
cation in First Christian Church in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Previously she 
had held a similar position in the Broad- 
way Christian Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


“ Mr. WesNneR FALLAW, recently Di- 

rector of Religious Education at 
Glen Ridge, New Jersey, is now assist- 
ant professor in psychology and religion 
at Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 
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Alcatraz Island (John Litel, Ann Sheridan) 
(Warner) Wealthy racketeer-hero (made to ap- 
pear less culpable because he never kills) avoids 
jail by fixing juries, but is finally convicted for 
tax evasion and sent to Alcatraz where gangster 
enemy makes further trouble. Quite flat, unsus- 
penseful melodrama. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Better not 
For C: No 


Ali Baba Goes to Town (Eddie Cantor, Ro- 
land Young) (Fox) Elaborate, colorful musical 
spectacle and goodhumored, hilarious political sat- 
ire which may offend some. Typical Cantor gags 
and wisecracks, some vulgarity, as hero dreams 
he is transported to ancient Bagdad, where he 
introduces New Deal policies. 
For A: Depends on taste 

For C: No 


Angel (M. Dietrich, H. Marshall, M. Doug- 
lass) (Para) Sophisticated triangle theme, em- 
bellished with lavish sets. Smooth direction by 
Lubitsch but lacks human appeal. Illogical, cheap 
situation—supposedly neglected wife almost 
leaves busy diplomat husband for romance with 
other man. Some deft humor. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y and C: Certainly not 


Awful Truth, The (Irene Dunne, Cary Grant) 
(Columbia) Fast, hilarious farce-comedy opening 
with breezy divorce and ending with inevitable 
reconciliation. Notably fine for subtle character 
acting by stars. Clever mixture of genuine com- 
edy, rowdy farce, and near burlesque. Risque 
bits strive to be inoffensive. 

For A: Excellent of kind For Y: Sophisticated 
For C: No 


Bride Wore Red, The (Crawford, Tone, Rob- 
ert Young) (MGM) Good direction and acting, 
attractively set, but situation incredible. Singer 
in Trieste dive masquerades as lady at fashion- 
able resort, schemes to marry for money, but 
when identity discovered, she finds love with 
village postman-hero. 

For A: Fair For Y: Too mature For C: No 


Counsel for Crime (Otto Kruger, D. Mont- 
gomery) (Columbia) Forceful indictment of un- 
scrupulous trial practices. Kruger splendid as a 
brilliant criminal lawyer, “mouthpiece” for un- 
derworld, who is prosecuted and innocently con- 
victed by his own high-principled son, the latter 
ignorant of their relationship. 


For A: Fair For Y: Too mature For C: No 


Damsel in Distress (Fred Astaire, Joan Fon- 
taine) (RKO) Light, pleasing entertainment, 
absurd far-fetched story, but characters and sit- 
uations make it quite amusing. Rather more 
story, less dancing than usual. Some excellent 
photography, novel camera effects and settings. 
Gracie Allen very funny. 

For A, Y, and C: Amusing 


Doctor Syn (Geo. Arliss, John Loder) (Gau- 
mont-British) Strong, colorful, skilfully done 
adventure film of 18th century England and 
smuggling days, made plausible by good acting. 
Notable atmosphere, settings, characterizations. 
One extremely frightful role and some harrowing 
action, but on the whole entertaining. : 
For A: Very good of kind For Y: Strong 

For C: Too strong 


Double Wedding (Myrna Loy, Wm. Powell) 
(MGM) Fast, ridiculous, overdrawn nonsense, 
often amusing, but degenerating into incongruous 
slapstick, Hero, as irresponsible, impecunious 
artist living in trailer, decidedly overdoes eccen- 
tricities and teeth-revealing grins. Violent two- 
reel comedy finish. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y: Probably amusing 


For Y: Doubtful 


For C: No 


Ebb Tide(Milland, Homolka, Farmer) (Para.) 
Stevenson’s thrilling adventure drama of three 
derelicts in the South Seas, notable for excellent 
characterizations by Homolka and Barry Fitz- 
gerald. Unpleasant, slow-moving story, but grip- 
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‘HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these are descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


ping and suspenseful. Impressive sea photography 

in Technicolor. 

For A: Interesting For Y: Strong 
For C: Absolutely not 


Fight for Your Lady (J. Boles, J. Oakie, I. 
Lupino) (RKO) Merry, lively nonsense comedy, 
with much slapstick, concerning romantic adven- 
tures of American tenor who, disappointed in 
love, deliberately provokes duel with best swords- 
man in Europe. Incredible, ridiculous stuff, but 
not intended to be realistic, 

For A and Y: Amusing For C: Perhaps 


First Lady (Kay Francis, Preston Foster) 
(Warner) Literal screening of stage play satiriz- 
ing Washington politics, expertly done by notable 
cast which makes the most of the character com- 
edy and witty dialog. But the theatricalized 
“society’’ and artificial plot are merely amusing, 
not probable or convincing. 

For A: Very good of kind For Y: Perhaps 
For C: Little interest 


Golem, The (Harry Bauer and foreign cast) 
(Metropolis) Grim, finely-acted, artistic, produc- 
tion, overcrowded with incident, based on me- 
dieval legend about monstrous statue, given life, 
and saving Jews from persecution of mad King 
Rudolph II, vividly portrayed by Bauer. French 
and Hebrew dialog. English titles. 

For A: Very good of kind 
For Y: Strong and exciting For C: No 


Great Garrick, The (Brian Aherne, deHavi- 
land, Horton) (Warner) Skilfully produced, 
finely acted, thoroughly delightful and amusing 
satire based on imaginary episode in life of Eng- 
land’s great 18th century actor. Authentic sets, 
costumes, atmosphere. Aherne does title role 
with humor and charm. 

For A and Y: Excellent For C: Good if it interests 


Heidi (Shirley Temple, J. MHersholt, A. 
Treacher) (Fox) The famous child story beau- 
tifully produced, directed, acted, and mounted. 
Shirley delights as the little orphan, and ap- 
pealing humor lightens the melodramatic action 
which unfortunately becomes too harrowing in 
final scenes for oversensitive children. 


For A: Good For Y: Very good 
For C: Total effect good 
Hoosier Schoolboy, The (Mickey Rooney, 


Anne Nagel) (Monogram) Simple little story 
of touching human appeal. Mickey excellent as 
loyal, misunderstood lad, helped by the under- 
standing sympathy of fine teacher. Good family 
picture, but scene of truck smash-up may prove 
exciting to sensitive children. 

For A and Y: Good For C: Good but mature 


Hot Water (Jed Prouty, Spring Byington) 
(Fox) Pleasing addition to the Jones Family 
series, realistic in characters, incidents and family 
life. Mr. Jones is elected mayor on the reform 
ticket after exposing crookedness of his opponent 
with aid of his two boys. Wholesome family en- 


tertainment. 
For A: Fair For Y and C: Good 


It’s Love I’m After (Leslie Howard, B. Da- 
vis)) (Warner) Delightful, gay satiric comedy 
expertly directed and acted. Clever dialog, brisk 
tempo, and very amusing situations as actor-hero 
tries to disillusion infatuated debutante who 
brazenly pursues him, and almost loses his lead- 
ing lady, whom he really loves. 

For A: Very entertaining 
For Y ;: Sophisticated For C: No 


Life Begins with Love (D. Montgomery, Jean 
Parker) (Colum.) Far-fetched farce comedy, 
with some appealing action. Wealthy hero flees 
crude, domineering fiancee and finds worthwhile 
romance with simple heroine, after impish child 
causes complications. Small children in cast add 
interest. A bit of bad taste. 
For A: Perhaps For Y: Fair For C: Doubtful 


Live, Love and Learn (R. Montgomery, R. 
Russell, Benchley) (MGM) Smoothly acted 
combination of breezy, exaggerated, sophisticated 
whimsy, slapstick and serious drama. Penniless 
artist, catapulted to fame and riches, temporarily 
loses sense of values and his wife; recovers both 
before too much damage done. 

For 4: Amusing of kind 
For Y: Probably entertaining For C: No 


Merry-Go-Round of 1938 (Lahr, Savo, Auer, 
et al) (Univ.) Crazy, hilarious, stuff made thor- 
oughly funny by able performers and direction. 
Substantial, human story of vaudeville quartette’s 
devotion to their adopted daughter, deftly inter- 
woven with good comedy acts and song numbers. 
Clean fun. 

For A and Y: Very good of kind 
For C: Probably amusing 


Nothing Sacred (Lombard, March, Winninger, 
Connolly) (MGM) Lavish, well-acted, crazy 
farce about big, bad newspaper exploiting coun- 
try heroine supposedly dying of radium poisoning. 
Hilarious mess of brazen faking, comic drunken- 
ness, wisecrack. dialog, socks-to-the-jaw, bur- 
lesqued absurdities—and all in Technicolor! 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful 

For C: No 


Over the Goal (June Travis, Wm. Hopper) 
(First Nat'l) Elementary, fairly pleasing foot- 
ball yarn. Some appealing human action and 
humour, interspersed with mild villany seeking 
to keep star player out of crucial game. He ar- 
rives, of course, in time to win game in spectacu- 
lar fashion. 
For A: Perhaps For Y: Good 

For C: Fairly good 


Perfect Specimen, The (Flynn, Blondell, Rob- 
son) (Warner) Fine cast in fast, spirited comedy. 
Hero rebels at wealthy grandmother’s domination 
after meeting gay heroine, with whom he has 
some merry, unconventional adventures while 
family think him kidnapped. Disagreeable shout- 
ing minor flaw. 

For A: Very, amusing 
For Y: Amusing but mature For C: No 


Renfrew of the Mounted (Jas. Newill, Carol 
Hughes) (Grand Nat'l) Lively picture with 
lovely outdoor backgrounds and pleasant singing 
by Newhill as the ‘Mountie’’ who uncovers a 
gang of counterfeiters smuggling money across 
the border. Some hokum but will probably appeal 
to boys. 

For A: Elementary For Y: Fair 
For C: Perhaps 


Return of Maxim (Russian, Eng. titles) (Am- 
kino) Second in trilogy of propaganda films 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Family and Church. By Lewis J. Sherrill. 
New York, Abingdon, 1937. 266 p. $2.00. 


The Modern Family and the Church. 
By Regina Westcott Wieman. New 
York, Harpers. 1937. 407 p. $3.00. 


Church Education for Family Life. By 
Blanche Carrier. New York, Harpers, 
1937. $2.00. 

Church leaders, fortunately, are be- 
coming family-and-parent-education con- 
scious. The simultaneous appearance of 
three volumes with such similar titles 
emphasizes this widespread and growing 
concern, 

Dr. Sherrill writes in simple, non- 
technical style, chiefly for the lay church 
worker. Dr. Wieman draws upon a 
much broader sociological and psycho- 
logical background, is more penetrating 
in her analysis, and presumably addresses 
professional workers. The two volumes 
cover much the same general outline 
though the Wieman treatment is the 
more thoroughgoing and comprehensive. 
Both authors report something of what 
is now going on. Neither makes an evalu- 
ation either of specific programs or ma- 
terials. Professor Carrier, however, ma- 
jors in a critical evaluation of current 
parent education materials in use in the 
Protestant church. Her treatment is of 
chief concern, therefore, to professional 
leaders responsible for creating materials 
and projecting programs. 

After affirming that the church can 
help the family, only if it can make its 
program “practical,” Dr. Sherrill out- 
lines the common problems of the mod- 
ern family. These consist of unfavorable 
and changing environmental factors and 
of tensions within the family circle it- 
self. He then presents “religious re- 
sources” for family life, drawing the 
material largely from biblical examples. 
He thus avoids dealing realistically 
either with the modern church or the 
modern family, though certain ideals are 
generalized from biblical situations. The 
home is described as the “first school 
of religion,” the incidental teachings of 
family life being considered of superior 
value to, though not a substitute for 
formal religious teaching. A program 
for the church to follow in helping the 
family is presented in outline, and many 
cases of effective program service are 
briefly described. 

Dr. Wieman deals in a penetrating 
manner with the “present crisis” both 
in the family and in the church, due to 
failure in each case to adjust to a rapidly 
changing culture. The chief enemy of 
both is a profit motivated industrial or- 
der which ruthlessly subordinates the 
love values central in family and church 
to material values around which capi- 
talistic society is organized. Family and 
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The JourNat is pleased to call the 
attention of its readers to the leading 
book review which this month is on three 
recent books in the field of parent edu- 
cation, published at about the same time 


this fall. 


—————————— 


church are interdependent and must help 
each other in this crisis. A thorough 
foundation in psychological and socio- 
logical principles is laid for a church pro- 
gram designed to improve the quality and 
stability of family life. The imperative 
for putting this program into operation 
is the fact that the family is the major 
source of the “growth of community” 
upon which the survival of civilization 
depends. Dr. Wieman’s treatment is 
marred by her ruthless caricature of 
the present day church which, if accu- 
rate, would render the balance of her 
treatment futile. Fortunately, she as- 
sumes a much healthier church than she 
describes by such terms as “creeping 
paralysis,” “aphasia” and “ossify.” 

Professor Carrier adopts a thorough- 
going philosophy of experimentalism as 
the basis for a critical evaluation of the 
current materials of parent education 
in the Protestant church. She finds the 
movement of recent origin and under- 
going rapid growth. The International 
Curriculum Guide and the International 
Council bulletins and JourNat articles 
thereon, are considered basic materials 
and consequently come in for the most 
thoroughgoing evaluation. Bulletins of 
the Federal Council of Churches and 
of the Presbyterian Church, several elec- 
tive courses, and a number of general 
books complete the body of materials 
examined. 

These materials succeed in part and 
fail in part to take into account such 
basic factors as the social sources of 
personality, the educational implications 
of a changing world, the experimental 
derivation of ideals and the method of in- 
telligence. As a result they display in- 
consistencies and confusion. They sub- 
stitute unreal concepts of “conscience” 
and “will” for social sources of habit. 
They assume now a static, now a chang- 
ing social order. They set up generalized 
ideals which are “remote, static, trans- 
cendental, and authoritarian,” resulting 
in discouragement or false optimism, in 
subjectivity, in separation of aim from 
effort and intelligent deliberation. They 
sometimes substitute methods of au- 
thoritarianism or of mysticism for meth- 
ods of intelligence. 

This is not to imply that the evalu- 
ation is chiefly negative. Much of the 
material satisfies the criterion of experi- 
mentalism. Professor Carrier has ren- 


dered a great service to point out the 
inconsistencies and confusion which arise 
of course out of the actual condition of 
Protestantism itself. Christian thought 
is changing at different rates in the many 
groups represented in the Council. Why 
expect any one consistent philosophy to 
underlie their joint product? In fact the 
author’s emphasis upon the factor of 
change, upon the fluid state of thought 
and institutions, renders a little incon- 
sistent her evaluation of all these ma- 
terials upon a single criterion. The book 
is timely, penetrating, scholarly, and 
deeply significant. 

One rises from the reading of these 
three important books with several vivid 
impressions regarding the current reli- 
gious education: 

1. Home and church are victims to- 
gether of a confused and changing so- 
ciety in which capitalistic materialism is 
crushing out the values which both 
cherish. 

2. Home and church are interdepend- 
ent. Neither can achieve its true destiny 
or even survive without the other. 

3. The home rather than the church 
is the primary agency of religious edu- 
cation. The values the church seeks must 
be achieved through better homes. 

4. There is a rapidly developing family 
and parent education movement which 
needs much greater attention from the 
clergy, which will shift the attention of 
Protestantism from the individual to the 
family as its basic unit, and which will 
value families for their own sake, not 


merely as sources of church membership. 
—H. C. M. 


“None Other Gods.” By W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1937. 185 p. $1.50. 

As the Executive Secretary of the 
World’s Christian Student Federation, 
the author is in a unique position to sense 
the trends of religious thinking in stu- 
dent groups around the world. His book 
is an attempt to present an interpretation 
of Christianity which students and lay- 
men can understand and to introduce 
them simply and effectively to religious 
thinking that confronts man with a God 
of revelation and demands a choice be- 
tween this God and some of the lesser 
deities of our contemporary society. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft speaks of a God 
of Christian faith who is revealed to us 
not by our human reason or use of our 
experience. His philosophy can be seen 
in such statements as these: “It is sufh- 
cient to be sure of the call of God which 
comes to you today. And that call is 
clear. It demands that we seek the King- 
dom first, and if we do that, all the rest, 
including a real reborn Christian West, 
will be added unto us in God’s good 
time.” And again, “Is God not free to 
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use the instruments which he chooses? 
A more important question is then not 
whether we are worthy but whether God 
wants to use us. Only one thing is nec- 
essary to make us witnesses, namely, 
that we hear the call of God and that 
we say ‘Yes’ to it. The rest is not our 
business but God.’s.” 

—I. M. G. 


The Recovery of Ideals. By Georgia 
_ Harkness. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937. 237 p. $2.00. 

Dr. Harkness states in the preface 
that “the purpose of this book is to sug- 
gest an empirical approach to a social 
philosophy and to a philosophy of re- 
ligion. It is a starting point for human 
thinking as we find it in the contemporary 
sense.” The book follows this purpose 
closely and brings fresh insight to the 
philosophical problems which confront 
young people and their leaders. 

The opening chapter discusses in an 
enlightening manner the processes which 
have contributed to the shattering of 
ideals in our time. Dr. Harkness refers 
to her own philosophy as creative ideal- 
ism and calls the type of epistemological 
approach by which dependable religious 
knowledge can be gained “synoptic su- 
pernaturalism.” The term “synoptic” 
implies the principle of inclusiveness, and 


“supernaturalism” refers to “an aspect \, 
of the world of existence which perme- 


ates and gives meaning to all existence.” 
With such an original and creative ap- 
proach to the philosophy of religion, this 
book is stimulating and valuable. 

—I. M. G. 


How Fare American Youth? By Homer 
P. Rainey and Others. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century, 1937. 190 p. $1.50. 

Dr. Rainey and his associates have 
compiled a book of great worth. It is 
not a report of the American Youth 
Commission but has been issued to help 
the Commission in its deliberations. Dr. 
Rainey discusses young people in the 
United States in their relationship to 
their jobs, their schools, health, recre- 
ation, rural young people, Negroes, the 
home, and concludes with a chapter, 
“Youth and the Larger Citizenship.” 

This book does not attempt to offer 
solutions to the problems which it raises 
but is a presentation of facts. As such 
it is extremely valuable and should be 
consulted whenever a program for young 
people is being formulated. 

—I. M. G. 


The Red Stocking and Other Christmas 
Stories. By Margaret W. Eggleston. New 
York, Harpers, 1937. 153 p. $1.50. 

A collection of original Christmas 
stories for home and church by a writer 
who has proved in previous publications 
her ability to write stories which fill a 
real need. 


Little-Known Young People of the Bible. 
By Eveleen Harrison. New York, Round 
Table, 1937. 141 p. $1.25. 

Well told stories of children from 
both the Old and the New Testament. 
The Bible versions are used literally but 
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with imagination and knowledge of the 
customs and costumes of the times. 


’ Teaching with Motion Pictures. By Ed- 
gar Dale and Lloyd L. Ramseyer. Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1937. 59 p. 40 cents. 

This is a handbook of administrative 
practice, prepared under the Committee 
on Motion Pictures in Education of the 
American Council. It deals with the type 
of motion picture equipment needed; 
how to finance a motion picture program; 
the relative values of silent and sound 
pictures; satisfactory sources of films; 
the selection of films; storing and servic- 
ing of films; training teachers in the use 
of films; and the evaluation of a moving 
picture program. 


The Motion Picture in Education. 
American Council on Education, 1937. 
24 p. 10 cents. 

A report on the status of films in edu- 
cation and the work of the educational 
motion picture project of the American 
Council of Education. This motion pic- 
ture project had as its general purpose 
to provide a clearing house service of 
information on the educational motion 
pictures and to develop the wider use of 
such pictures. 


Visualizing the Curriculum. By Charles 
F. Hoban, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and 
S. B. Zisman. New York, Cordon, 1937. 
304 p. $3.50. 

Chapter I considers the question of 
why visual aids are useful in teaching. 
Chapter II describes ‘““The School Jour- 
ney,” showing how visits can be made 
an unusually effective method of teach- 
ing; Chapter III discusses the use of 
objects and models; Chapter IV, the use 
of the motion picture; Chapter V, the 
use of the camera and how to teach 
through photographs; Chapter VI the 
use of various types of graphic materials 
—cartoons, posters, maps, graphs, black- 
board, bulletin board; Chapter VII how 
to integrate visual aids into the total 
curriculum; Chapter VIII with prob- 
lems in administering the use of visual 
aids; and Chapter IX architectural con- 
siderations in planning for and admin- 
istering a program of visual aids— 
equipment needed, space requirements, 
technical considerations, and so on. 


Junior Boys Discover Missions. By Wil- 
liam Grime. New York, The National 
Council, 1937. 24 p. Io cents. 


A diary report of the class sessions of 
a group of juniors who entered creatively 
into the adventure of world friendship. 
The activity was carried on in an aver- 
age church school situation under the 
guidance of a lay teacher and a pastor- 
supervisor. The pamphlet is designed as 
case material for discussion in leader- 
ship groups. 


Heroes of the Five Books. By Anne 


Terry White. New York, Harpers, 1937. 


236 p. $2.00. 


A strikingly illustrated book of stories 
of men and women of the early days 


of the Hebrew people. It presents a 
mother reading the Bible with her chil- 
dren and explaining as they go along 
the origin of the Bible and interpreting 
the stories in the light of modern knowl- 
edge. It deals candidly with pre-Chris- 
tian ethical standards as revealed in the 
lives of Bible characters, and assumes 
the historical approach to Bible study. 
A useful book for the family. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, Numbers 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. New York, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937. 98 p., 102 
p., 102 p., 105 p. $1.00, $1.00, $2.00, 
$2.00. . 

Four_annual lists have been published 


_to-date inthis series, covering the period 


from 1933 to 1937, and each including 
references to over twenty-six hundred 
dissertations, classified under seven main 
headings: philosophy, religion, physical 
sciences, earth sciences, biological sci- 
ences, social sciences, and literature and 
art. 


The New Church Hymnal. H. August: 
ine Smith, editor. New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1937. $1.60. 


A hymnal for church use which con- 
tains nearly five hundred hymns, many 
of them the choice ones of the past, and 
a good number of them among the newer 
ones as well. The editor states that he 
has one hundred new hymns and tunes 
appearing for the first time in any Ameri- 
can hymnal. 


Children’s Everyland Story-Sermons. 
By Hugh Thomson Kerr. New York, 
Revell, 1937. 185 p. $1.50. 


A collection of fifty-two brief, simple 
talks to children written by a pastor. — 
The talks avoid symbolic stories and are — 
straight-forward in their appeal. They 
reflect the author’s wide travel in other 
countries. 


Ship East, Ship West. By Elizabeth 
Miller Lobingier. New York, Friendship — 
Press, 1937. 87 p. Cloth $1.00, Paper 50 
cents. 


A book in large print for boys and girls 
to read, which tells of some of the moves 
to peace among the nations; the Inter- 
national Peace Bridge, the International 
Peace Garden, the Washington Cherry 
Blossoms, the Statue of Liberty, the 
World Friendship Among Children proj- 
ects, the Christ of the Andes, and other 
incidents of permanent significance. 


Rule of the Road. By Anne Byrd Pay- 
son. New York, The Abingdon Press, 
1937. 244 p. Price $1.50. 

Those who enjoyed I Follow the Road 
will want to read this account of the 
experiences which Mrs. Payson had with 
that unusual book. She recounts in a 
dramatic and intimate way the adven- 
tures which readers of her former book 
had in trying to “follow the road.” The 
sequel is written with the same brilliance 
of style and unique spiritual insight which 
made the preceding book one of the 
widest known of recent devotional writ- 
ings. 
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Lesson Commentary For Sunday Schools. 
1938. Edited by Charles P. Wiles and 
D. Burt Smith. Philadelphia, The United 
Lutheran Publication House. 316 p. 
$1.75. 

The Gist of the Lesson. 1938. By R. A. 
Torrey. New York, Revell, 1937. 160 p. 
35 cents. 

Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons, 1938. By W. 
M. Smith. Boston, W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, 1937. 398 p. $2.00. 

Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons. By 
James H. Snowden and Earl Leroy 
Douglass. New York, Macmillan, 1937. 
370 p. $1.35. 

Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. By Martha 
Tarbell. New York, Revell, 1937. 432 p. 
$2.00. 


These are commentaries on the Im- 
proved Uniform Lessons to be issued for 
the new calendar year. Each is the an- 
nual volume of a well known series. 


A Mighty Winner of Souls. By Frank 
Grenville Beardsley. New York, Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 1937. 192 p. Price 
$1.50. 

Through this story of the life and 
career of Charles G. Finney, the author 
gives us a picture of revival methods in 
the nineteenth century. 


Books Received 


Aputt Epvucation, by Dorothy Hewitt and 
Kirtley F. Mather. D. Appleton-Century, $1.75. 

Anti-War Prays, NuMBER 32. National 
Service Bureau, 1697 Broadway, New York 
City, 25 cents. 

Bryonp TraGepy, by 
Scribner’s, $2.00. 

A Catt To Prayer, 
Warner, $1.00. 

CHARACTER AND PersoNaLiry oF CHILDREN 
FROM BrokEN Homes, by Nehemiah Wallen- 
stein. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, $1.60. 

Tue Cuoice Berore Us, by E. Stanley Jones. 
Abingdon, $1.50. 

Tue Cuurcx anp Irs FuncrTion 1n Sociery, 
by W. A. Visser 't Hooft and J. H. Oldham. 
Willett, Clark, $2.00. 

Tue Crry CHALLENGES THE CHURCH. Home 
Missions Council and Council of Women for 
Home Missions, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, 55 cents. 

Crrative Group Epvucation, by S. R. Slav- 
son. Association Press, $2.50. 

EpucaTion anv Sociat Trenps, by Raleigh 
meeciing and Howard McClusky. World Book, 

1.32. 

Tue Eristte To THE Romans (Revised), by 
K. E. Kirk. Oxford University Press, $1.75. 

Tue Fine Art o¥r Preacuinc, by Andrew 
W. Blackwood. Macmillan, $1.75. 

From Frienpsuip To MarriaGe, by Roy A. 
Burkhart. Harpers, $1.50. 

I Witt Tuinx or Jesus, compiled by Noel 
E. Nicholl, Macmillan. , 

In Act His Orrices, by William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell. Abingdon, $1.00. 

Junior Units, Vorume II, Numper 2. 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., 30 cents. 

Tre Kincpom or Gop 1x America, by H. 
Richard Niebuhr. Willett, ‘Clark, $2.00. 

Make Lire Wortnu Livine, by Joseph R. 
Sizoo. Macmillan, $1.75. 

Maxers or CurisTianity, by William War- 
ren Sweet. Henry Holt, $2.00. 

Tre MessaGr anp Decisions or Oxrorp on 
Cuurcu, Community anv State. Willett, 
Clark, 25 cents. 

Musr We Go ro War? by Kirby Page. 
Farrar & Rinehart, $1.00. 

Tue Perit or Mopernizinc Jesus, by 
Henry J. Cadbury. Macmillan, $2.00. 

Tue Preacuer or Topay, by John A. Mor- 
rison. Warner, $1.00. 


Reinhold Niebuhr. 
by Vivian Ahrendt. 
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Pretupe To Prace, by Henry A. Atkinson. 
Harpers, $2.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
or Socrat Work, 1937. University of Chicago 
Press, $3.00. 

Tue Prospect ror Youtu, The Annals, 
November, 1937. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, $2.00, paper. 

REMAKING THE CurRRICULUM, by William H. 
Kilpatrick. Newson, 80 cents. 7 

Research MEMORANDUM ON RELIGION IN 
THE Depression, Bulletin 33. Social Science Re- 
search Council, $1.00. 


Tue Rore or ReEsearcu IN EDUCATIONAL 


Procress, Official Report, February, 1937. 
American Educational Research Association, 
$1.50. 


Ten One Act P rays, selected by Fred East- 
man. Willett, Clark, $2.00. 

Trey Darep To Live, by Robert M. Bartlett. 
Association Press, $1.25. 

Visuat Ais IN THE SERVICE OF 
Cuurcn. Harmon Foundation, 50 cents. 


THE 


Current Film Estimates 


(Continued from page 34) 


glorifying early Bolshevist party. Complex and 

slow-moving, finely acted. Vividly portrays ac- 

tivities of secret organizers and Bolshevist press, 

striking workers, mass marching, riots, grim 

deaths for ‘the cause.” 

For A: Interesting For Y: If it interests 
For C: No 


Second Honeymoon (Loretta Young, Tyrone 
Power) (Fox) Elaborate, sophisticated comedy, 
embroidered with hilarious slapstick as money- 
flinging playboy hero re-woos and re-wins ex-wife 
from her second husband. Latter is a ‘stuffed 
shirt’’ so it’s all very gay, and right and proper! 
Appealing subordinate roles. 
For A; Good of kind 

For C: No 


She Asked for It (William Gargan) (Para) 
Thin comedy mystery told in the light manne 
now in vogue. Successful writer of mystery 
stories turns detective himself and exposes mur- 
derers in series of bafHing crimes. Far-fetched 
story with occasional amusing moments. Title 
puzzling. 

For A and Y: Mediocre For C: No 


Spanish Earth (Contemporary Historians) Stir- 
ring, vivid portrayal of Loyalist Army’s defense 
of Madrid and environs. Emphasizes need of 
good soil to guarantee food supply, showing work 
on irrigation project along with war _ scenes. 
Partisan but effective narration by Hemingway, 
impressive photography. 

ForA: Fine of kind For Y: Doubtful For C: No 


There Goes the Groom (Burgess Meredith, A. 
Sothern, M. Boland) (RKO) Dizzy farce with 
silly slapstick antics in climax scenes in sanitarium 
where hero is confined when he feigns amnesia 
to get out of marriage promoted by heroine's 
conniving mother. Lively, but of slight merit. 


For Y: Better not 


For A: Thin For Y and C: No value 
Victoria, the Great (Anna Neagle, Anton 
Walbrook) (RKO) A moving, impressive and 


absorbing human and historical document, pro- 

duced in England and finely acted. Miss Neagle 

notable. Masterly portrayal of Victoria’s charac- 

ter, life and highlights of her memorable reign. 

A fine and significant film. 

For A: Outstanding 
For C: 


For Y: Excellent 
Very good 


Senior and Young 
People’s Department 


(Continued from page 31) 


4. “Suffering love is the path to eternal 
life’—I Peter 3:8-17 (Read by the 
leader) 

Prayer: Leader prays for deeper conse- 
cration to Christ and for greater loy- 
alty in following him in daily living, 
closing with the Lord’s prayer in uni- 
son, 

Hymn: “Where He Leads Me I Will 
Follow”; “O Jesus, Prince of Life and 
Truth”; or “O Jesus, I Have Prom- 
ised” 

A CLostnc CHALLENGE: 

Once to every man and nation 

Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, 

For the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 

Off’ring each the bloom or blight, 


And the choice goes on forever 
*"Twixt that darkness and the light. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes; 
They were souls that stood alone, 
Stood serene, and down the future 
Saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, 
Mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood 
And to God’s supreme design. 


Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ‘tis truth alone is strong; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow 

Keeping watch above his own. 

—James Russert LowELt 


Criosinc MepiratTion: All continue in 
silent meditation while “I Can Hear 
My Saviour Calling” is played softly, 
at the close of which an Amen is used 
to indicate the close of the program. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIALS FOR USE OF THE 
LEADER: 

Poems: “The Ways,” by John Oxenham. 
“Christ of the Upward Way,” by 
Walter J. Mathams. “I Feel the Winds 
of God Today’”—author unknown. 

Hymns: “V’ll Go Where You Want Me 
to Go.” “Beneath the Cross of Jesus.” 
“Follow the Gleam.” “Are Ye Able.” 


ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 
Church prices. State your needs. 


De Moutin Bros. & Co. 
1176 South Fourth St. 


GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WHEN in NEW YORK 


STOP “T THE 


PRINCE 


GEORGE 


Children and Unhappy Social Conditions 
(Continued from page 11) 


This is a difficult situation for any child or young person. 
Our program must foresee it and prepare to meet it. It is 
not enough to teach boys and girls to view realistically and 
with understanding the problems of war and the problems 
of the economically oppressed. If we are to have an adequate 
program in teaching them to meet difficult social situations, 
it must include as well real assistance in knowing how to 
deal with conditions which involve difference of opinion. 
For adults to differ among themselves without anger and 
bitterness is difficult. For children to differ with their 
parents and teachers with mutual dignity and respect is 
even more difficult. Obviously, our program for children 
must include as an integral part of it a program of parent 
education and teacher education which will help these 
adults to know how to allow children to think for them- 
selves in controversial areas without raising barriers which 
cut off fellowship. 

If the church can be successful in helping boys and girls, 
on the one hand, to give careful consideration to the 
opinions of their elders without blindly accepting them, and 
in helping parents and teachers, on the other hand, to treat 
with respect the opinions of their children even when they 
are upsetting to their own ideas, then the church will have 
gone a long way toward helping create a climate which is 
favorable for the seeking and finding of a solution of many 
of the social ills which oppress us. There must be a great 
deal more than a sort of condescending politeness on both 
sides. “here must be a sincere desire to understand the 
point of view of others, an honest willingness to look at new 
data, to re-examine long-held opinions, to expose prejudices 
to the light of rational criticism. 

This is not easy, either for boys and girls or for their 
elders. But it is essential to any really effective approach to 
the social problems which are upon us. In fact we might 
almost say that prejudice and dogmatism and lack of respect 
for and understanding of the point of view of others are 
in themselves almost the most serious of all our social prob- 
lems. The church must help boys and girls to meet this 
problem just as honestly as they must meet the problems of 
hunger and war and all the other social ills. They must be 
helped to understand why it is hard for persons to look 
without prejudice at the opinions of others, and to find for 
themselves a plan of action in situations which involve 
sharp differences of opinion. 

‘There can be no escape from the difficult problem which 
confronts us as Christian parents and teachers in helping 
our boys and girls to know how to deal in the Christian 
spirit with unhappy social situations. There simply is no 
easy, quick way out of the difficulty. Those of us who love 
children in our own families shrink from thinking of their 
being faced with ugliness and pain and poverty. We want 
them to know only cleanliness and loveliness and joy. But 
it is not possible to shelter them from harsh reality. And 
have we asked ourselves why our children should be pro- 
tected from it while others must struggle with it? 

Whether or not this point of view will oppress the 
spirits of children and make them fearful will depend 
primarily upon the quality of the religious faith of their 
parents and teachers. If we, their elders, have experienced 
for ourselves a clear sense of God, of his goodness, his 
wisdom, his purpose, then we may ourselves face these 
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The Key to the Successful 
Use of the 


JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


(For boys and girls nine to eleven and 
twelve years of age) 


lies in the happy combination of methods—super- 
vised class study and interesting notebook work. 


Workbooks now ready cover in- 
troductory bird’s eye view studies 
of the Old and New Testaments, 
respectively, Studies of Early and 
Later Bible Pioneers, Jesus and 
His Friends, and Jesus, the Cour- 
ageous. Each workbook, 20 cents 


a copy. 


Pian to use these texts and watch the 
interest grow. 


Send for a circular giving complete information 
regarding plan and purpose of this series 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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difficult problems without depression and we can guide our 
boys and girls in their own study without bringing into 
them darkness and gloom. If we know that there is a way 
out, a way that represents the good will and the loving 
purposes of God, then we can go through the difficulties in 
our way with a confident faith that they need not over- 
whelm us. And if we can lead our boys and girls into a 
personal sense of fellowship with God and into a serene 
trust in the ultimate triumph of love and goodness and 
beauty, then we need not shrink from inviting them to 
share with us in the whole-hearted effort to discover the 
purposes of God and the courageous determination to make 
our contribution toward their realization. Instead, we shall 
know that only in this way is it possible for our boys and 
girls to achieve any measure of lasting happiness and joy. 


Is Christian Education Propaganda? 
(Continued from page 15) 


But life is not a play, nor are men the characters in an 
author’s plot. If we are to take the New Testament seri- 
ously, they are not God’s puppets, but his children, en- 
dowed with the capacity to become co-workers with him. 

But Christian education will not attempt to force down 
the throats of its pupils even this emancipating ideal. It 
will offer to everyone the opportunity to find out for him- 
self that he is a man, not a beast, believing that the greatest 
incentive to such self-discovery is the faith that it can and 
will be made. 
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Needed: 


ia 
Needed: 


Needed: 


Put the International Council in 
Your 1938 Personal Budget 


Whatever your particular interest in religious education, you can find op- 
portunity to express it concretely through a gift to the International Council of 
Religious Education. You are at liberty to designate how you wish your contribu- 
tion used. 


. Remember, a gift to the International Council will be aiding Christ- 
ian education at its roots—research, method planning, program build- 
ing. The plans and programs developed by this interdenominational 
organization are carried into local churches by the forty-one denomi- 
nations and twenty-eight state councils that compose its membership. 


Therefore, your own church eventually shares the benefits of Inter- 


national Council effort. 


Below are listed some of the International Counicil’s financial needs. We 
shall be glad to send further information on any of these activities. Check one of 
the squares to indicate which phase of work you wish to assist. 


RADIO EDUCATION 


Funds to put religious radio programs 
for children on local stations and na- 
tional network. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S WORK 
Support for Associate Director of 
Young People’s Work. The Interna- 
tional Council does not yet have suffi- 
cient permanent income for an ade- 
quate youth program. 


LAYMEN'S COMMISSION 


Funds to employ leadership for this 
Commission, in order that Christian 
laymen may unite for action in facing 
community responsibilities. 


Es 
Needed: 


el 
Needed: 


Needed: 


ADULT WORK 

Support for Schools in Christian Liv- 
ing, as well as for United Christian 
Adult Movement as a whole, 


SUMMER CAMPS 

Resources for repairs and improve- 
ments of camp properties at Lake 
Geneva and Lake Winnipesaukee, in 
order that they may continue to be in- 
spirational centers for leadership con- 
ferences. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Funds for establishing a Department of 
Public Relations to tell the American 
public what Christian education means 
to our nation. 


Fill in this blank, detach the page, and mail to the International Council. 


Dr. Roy G. Ross, General Secretary, INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
My Dear Dr. Ross: 

I am allowing $.......... in my 1938 budget for the International Council. My gift is to be 
applied on the item checked above. 


_] I enclose check. 
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January, 1938 
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The Unified Church 
(Continued from page 14) 


agencies. And in that case, such a program involves intelli- 
gent cooperation with those agencies. 

Evangelism in a unified church means the maintenance 
of contacts, personal and group instruction, and consecration 
and inspiration for all ages. No one is completely Christian- 
ized, not even a minister. Contacts can be kept up in three 
ways, through church services and organizations, each de- 
partment looking after its own; through a system of family 
groups, geographically arranged; and through a corps of 
personal workers. 

Missionary instruction in a unified church is an expe- 


rience of all groups and not merely some women’s mission- _ 


ary society or a girl’s guild or a children’s junior society. 
The best way we have found to do this is to take up six- 
weeks’ projects on missions, interrupting the best graded 
lessons to make a direct and definite impression on a group. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church has a scheme called the 
“Church Service Program” that unites a whole church in 
missionary study and service for particular projects in a cycle 
of local church, community, diocese, national missions and 
world missions, extending through the year. That makes a 
missionary church, if anything can. 

Cooperation with welfare agencies, community councils, 
and larger cooperative bodies is made part of the program 
of a unified church. An intelligent understanding of what 
is going on in hospital, orphanage, mission, family welfare, 
fraternal and political circles is part of the business of the 
unified church. Through such an understanding, the 
church moves not only as a unit in realizing internal and 
denominational objectives but as a unified force in the com- 
munity. The same thing applies to the church’s interest and 
service in the cause of peace, justice and goodwill through- 
out the world. But any such interest should be definite, 
practical and as personal as possible through group projects. 

The church’s recreational life includes departmental ac- 
tivities but should emphasize the unity of the church for such 
occasions as picnics, rally day or week, Halloween, Christ- 
mas, Children’s Day or Week, annual meeting, and so on. 
Different departments take the responsibility of putting on 
programs for the benefit of the entire church. The play life of 
the church would take on the spirit and interest of a family 
affair. 

Finally, the unified church would have a unified financial 
plan. Instead of the various organizations in the church 
competing with one another and with the church proper 
in financial drives or enterprises, there would be one general 
budget for all. Each constituent part of the church would 
have its proportionate share in this budget, both on paper 
and in actual receipts per month or quarter. All officers, 
boards, organizations and members would unite in the one 
annual canvass to fill the church chest for current expenses 
and benevolences. No commercial schemes would be allowed. 
Every person, from the youngest to the oldest, would have 
church envelopes and would make his weekly offering. 

The unified church itself is an ideal. No church has 
become a unified church yet. Those churches, however, 
which are working to this end, are enjoying a blessing in 
interest, attendance, fellowship and service that makes the 
prayer of the Master for unity much nearer realization 
than anything that obtains in churches operating on the old 
scheme of divided life, loyalties and activities. 
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American Standard Bible Committee 
(Continued from page 20) 


experience in the conduct of public worship and in religious 
education. 

The Chairman of the American Standard Bible Com- 
mittee since its organization has been Dean Luther A. 
Weigle of the Yale University Divinity School. The Secre- 
tary was Dr. Hugh S. Magill, General Secretary of the 
International Council of Religious Education, and is now™ 
Dr. Roy G. Ross, his successor. The Chairman of the Old 
Testament Section has been President John R. Sampey, and 
of the New Testament Section, first Dr. James H. Ropes 
then Dr. James Moffatt._ 

It is expected that the work of the Committee will be 
completed in five years. The executive responsibility for 
the revision rests upon Dr. James Moffatt, who has been 
invited by his colleagues to devote a major portion of his 
time to the work as Executive Secretary. It is profound | 
cause for congratulation that Dr. Moffatt has accepted this — 
invitation and began active service as Executive Secretary - 
of the Committee on October first. His scholarship, his — 
experience, and his judgment justify the high hope with 
which the work of the Committee is viewed by the sponsor- 
ing Protestant denominations associated in the work of the | 
International Council of Religious Education. ; 


Elective Courses for the Year’s Emphasis 
(Continued from page 9) 7 


Ideal of Brotherhood,” by Watkins; “Achieving a Chris- 
tian Home Today,” by Hayward; “Christian Ideals and 
Practices in Business,” by Simpson. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, through its leadership 
training division, recommends two First Series Courses 
promoted denominationally: “What Can We Do to Help 
Build a Better World?” and “How Can the Church 
Help Build a Better World?” For Methodist young people 
a large number of electives are available as listed in “Our 
Program Resources,” 1937-38 edition. 

Both the Disciples of Christ and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church are typical of others who are seriousl 
concerned about the emphasis for the year, and who wi 
give attention repeatedly in all their regular curriculum 
materials. 

Persons familiar with the Standard Leadereme Cur 
riculum will recognize a number of courses! having bearin 
on the year’s emphasis, such as: 

First Series Courses 

My Community and the Christian Ideal. 

The Essentially Missionary Character of Christianity. 

Christian Youth Building a New World. 

Second Series Courses 

The Christian Message for Our Present-day World. 

Christian Action in Our Present-day World. 

The Church and Social Work. 

Evangelism for Our Day. 

The Christian Task Abroad. 

Guiding Youth Groups in Specific Projects. 

Education for Missions and World Friendship. 


+The Standard Leadership Curriculum also makes provision for 
courses, such as those described above, in which the objective in the 
is to study in detail one specific social issue or a group of closely rel: 
issues. Such subjects may properly be offered as leadership educa 
courses. 
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